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COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture this month shows 
work on a defense housing project in 
Erie, Pa. The entire framework of the 
building, including sections for doors and 
windows, is fabricated horizontally. The 
crew working here will later move to 
another site and repeat the procedure. 
This circulation of crews that are ex- 
perienced in one type of construction 
adds to the speed with which defense 
homes are being built. 

Two crews of 40 men each are used to 
raise the stud frames of a 4-unit defense 
home. *On the project shown here, one 
crew started the framework at 8:30 
a. m., fabricating it horizontally, and 
finished it at noon. The other crew 
moved in shortly after, erected the stud 
frames, ends, and floor joists, and 
finished the entire framework by 4:30 
p. m. the same day. 

The photograph was taken by 
Palmer and released through the Office 
of War Information, Boston office. 


VICTORY ARTS BUREAU 


The illustration on page 316 was con- 
tributed by the Victory Arts Bureau of 
Boston. This is a spontaneous organ- 
ization of Boston artists formed for the 
purpose of publicizing the power of pop- 
ular art as a weapon for. democracy. 
They do posters for government war 
agencies, dramatic skits for war factory 
workers, and supply talent for benefits 
of the several United Nations War 
Relief agencies. 


SHOALS DAY 


Shoals Day is a coming event. to 
be planned for by all Shoalers who can 
get to Boston. The date is Columbus 
Day, October 12, 1943; the place is the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
48 Boylston St.; the time, 11 a. m. to 5 
p. m. 
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“AU Hones of Stability” 


multiplied under the new leadership of Wright and his 


“I proceed to another prejudice.. It is objected that 
the distinction of ranks is essential to social order, and that 
this will be swept away by calling forth energy of thought 
in all men... I reply that it is a libel on social order to 
suppose it requires for its support the reduction of the 
multitude of human beings to ignorance and servility; and 
that it is a libel on the Creator to suppose that he requires 
as the foundation of communities, the systematic depres- 
sion of the majority of his intelligent offspring. ... All 
hopes of stability which do not rest on the progress of the 


many must perish.” 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
“On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes” 


Labor Day this year in far more than a per- 

functory fashion. In not a few pulpits will 
stand ministers who have spent the summer in ship- 
yards, factories and on the farm. In the pews will sit 
men, women and young people similarly familiar with 
“the laboring classes” by first-hand experience. The 
opinions of Channing expressed in the passage quoted 
above stand today as sober conviction for many thou- 
sands of our own church and many millions of our 
fellow countrymen. 

There was a time in our churches when discussion 
of labor’s needs seemed to be somewhat abstract, as 
though we were discussing someone else’s problems. In 
recent years there has occurred a marked change for 
the better. When inaccurate or highly prejudiced 
statements about labor are occasionally made today at 
a Unitarian conference or in a local parish meeting the 
correction comes, as often as not, from a Unitarian who 
holds a union card and who is active in the affairs of 
his union with the same diligence with which he serves 
his church. 

Improvement of relations between workers and 
ether members of the community has become an 
“inside” problem for Unitarians. We still have far to 
go in winning millions of American workers into the 
Christian church, as the Governor of Massachusetts 
makes quite clear in his forthright article in this issue; 
but happily we have passed beyond the point of con- 
sidering laboring people as other than ourselves. 

It would strengthen our understanding of a social 
order without “distinction of ranks” if we remembered 
more often our Unitarian tradition on labor. In these 
days, when we are seeking to achieve authentic unity 
of all groups in our community, it is well to celebrate 


Mi. scores of Unitarian churches will observe 


the leadership in the 1830’s of Richard Wright and 


Joseph Barker in England who started Unitarian 
churches in the manufacturing districts, in the woolen 
mill towns of Lancashire and elsewhere. In spite of 


_ taunts from some of those within our English churches 


who spoke of such advances among the working people 


as “yulgar” and “fanatical,” the liberal movement 


— 


~ 


followers. In America Channing and Tuckerman 
found a willing audience among the workers of New 
England. 

On this Labor Day we can appropriately honor 
the growing number of ministers and laity in our 
churches here in America serving the cause of unity 
with labor. Our ministers serve on regional War Labor 
Boards; they or their laymen act on arbitration com- 
mittees, and both work in a variety of ways with repre- 
sentatives of organized labor for the welfare of the 
whole community. Above all, evidence increases month 
by month that our churches are adding to a common 
understanding of the problems of those who toil in mill 
and factory, behind counters and on the soil. 

This present war bears witness which we all may 
read that Channing was indeed a prophet when he 
proclaimed to the workers of Boston: “All hopes of 
stability which do not rest on the progress of the 
many must perish.” 


\ Put Ye in the Sickle” 
JoEL 3:13 


N most of our churches, September marks the be- 
[ sion of a new season of activity. During the 

coming months it will be the firm endeavor of 
The Christian Register to serve all of our church mem- 
bers as they resume their many parish responsibilities. 
It is a varied task, withal a stirring one, to offer each 
month provender for all who seek it within these 
pages. Like the parish minister in Flint or Oklahoma 
City, in Houlton or Vancouver, we recognize the diver- 
sity of needs in our midst. People are carrying exces- 
sive burdens, not only our youth along the battlefields 
of both the hemispheres, but women lonely beyond the 
power of the spoken word to tell, and men confronted 
with decisions costing life whichever way they move 
their hands to act. 

Those who write what appears here from month to 
month are fully conscious of the need for waters flow- 
ing deep beneath the surface, for insight and experience 
matched to meet the call of serious men. Governor 
Saltonstall, President Eliot and Miss Comins, along 
with others in this issue, make it abundantly clear that 
for the religious liberal there has never been a more 
challenging hour for “putting in the sickle.” The 
coming months will find all of us who together prepare 
this journal serving our readers with a heightened 
sense of spiritual earnestness and practical respon- 
sibility. It is our hope that The Christian Register 
will lie open on the tables of many more Unitarians and 
non-Unitarians than ever before. S. H: F. 
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love of God as revealed in the concern of Christ 
for him. He and his fellow men are in truth 
brothers, for God holds them all in the same love. 
Hence Christians, in loyalty to their Lord and Master, 
must judge all economic arrangements by their bearing 
upon human dignity and brotherhood. Christians 
today must feel within themselves a “divine discon- 
tent” with any economic order wherein human worth 
and brotherhood are flagrantly and complacently 
violated at many points. They will express this discon- 
tent in prayer—‘“Our Father .. . give us this day our 
daily bread and forgive us” — and through their 
everyday responsibilities and practical relations as con- 
sumers, producers, citizens, and members of the church. 
A Christian society must assure meaningful occupa- 
tion for everyone willing and able to work. Full em- 
ployment is an unfinished business of the American 
people. When we set out to become the arsenal of 
democracy, some eight million workers were unem- 
ployed. The current surge of employment is war- 
stimulated, hence artificial and transitory. The prob- 
lem of unemployment in peacetime is still unsolved. 
Maximum production and maximum employment will 
be required in the postwar world as safeguards against 
the injustice and frustration which breed racial ten- 
sions and social desperation. Government, manage- 
ment, labor, and the church, as well as every respon- 
sible citizen should consider full employment as a prior 
claim and obligation upon us all in planning for post- 
war reorganization of our national economy. 


E of the United States must realize our respon- 
\\) sibility not only to our own people, but to all 
the peoples of the world. “Whoso hath the 
world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in need, and 
shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth the 
love of God abide in him?” The needs of a destitute 
and war-ravaged world will tax the productive capac- 
ity of every country. We of the United States must 
not measure our obligation in terms of what we can 
produce for our own requirements. We must continue 
to make available for the needs of all peoples the 
enormous productive capacities which we have demon- 
strated in time of war. The postwar world will demand 
of the American people self-discipline and generosity. 
In all probability the United States will have to accept 
a large measure of the responsibility of providing for 
the needs of many peoples of the world both for relief 
and economic improvement. 

Along with other American groups, labor has the 
high calling, under God, to bring vision and purpose to 
America’s role in fashioning international political 
and economic institutions designed to assure a world 
ordered by law in the interest of peace and justice. It 
is encouraging that organized labor here and abroad 
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[ive worth of the individual is established in the 


gives evidence that it is preparing to take its.part in 
behalf of justice and brotherhood in postwar inter- 
national reconstruction not only for itself but for the 
nation and for the world as well. 


ment are in principle closely akin to many of the 

social purposes of the Church. That these ideals 
and objectives are compromised at times by labor is 
unhappily characteristic of the cleavage between 
profession and the practice of all institutions and organ- 
izations, the Christian Church itself not excepted. 
Organized labor needs to be ever alert to its own short- 
comings; for any lack of integrity, any racial discrimina- 
tion, or undemocratic procedures, even in exceptional 
cases, become seeds of destruction not only within the 
labor movement itself, but within the national com- 
munity as well. On the other hand, church people 
should discount reports that treat with silence the 
good in the organized labor movement, but give exag- 
gerated emphasis to its shortcomings. It is the obliga- 
tion of church people to extend recognition and encour- 
agement to that host within organized labor—many of 
whom are themselves members of churches—who build 
into their unions the principles of integrity, justice, and 
brotherhood. 

The fact that labor has made great gains in the past 
decade should be welcomed by all Christian people. 
The curtailment, under the necessity of the national 
war effort, of important social standards and freedoms 
should be tolerated only as a temporary expedient. 
Over-long hours, night work, employment of mothers 
with young children, child labor, poor housing, inade- 
quate health and accident safeguards, lack of rest 
periods and vacations, the freezing of employment— 
these conditions should be corrected as soon as the 
war emergency Is over. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the practice of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration will become the 
general method of settling industrial disputes. 


‘ke basic ideals and objectives of the labor move- 


active co-operation with management, agricul- 

ture and government, is a social necessity in 
order to sustain democracy on the home front, make it 
effective in the world conflict, and aid its extension in 
the postwar world. Such a labor movement can be a 
strong ally of the Christian Church in promoting justice 
and well-being on behalf of Christian democracy in the 
service of postwar reconstruction. May. the church, 
and labor and all other economic groups dedicate them- 
selves with new vision, unselfishness and determination 
lo the task of achieving in human society God’s pur- 
pose for righteousness, justice and peace based upon 
the worth and solidarity of all men. 


M ctve movement, strong in numbers, and in 


f 
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FREE LABOR: ASSET OF DEMOCRACY 


By LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


This Labor Day message from an active Unitarian 
layman, a member of The First Church in Chestnut 
Hill and also of The Dover Church, was prepared espe- 
cially for the readers of The Christian Register. 


Tue Eprtor 


HE four freedoms, over which the whole world 
is at war and for which great nations are risking 
their existence, are the same goals sought by each 
ordinary individual in his own life: freedom of speech; 
freedom of worship; freedom from fear; and freedom 
from want. To peoples at war the first three freedoms 
overshadow the fourth. But on this Labor Day, as we 
pray for the return of peace on earth, freedom from 
want grows brighter as a beacon for good will among 
men. — 

The surest guarantee of this freedom is opportunity 
for each man to earn his daily bread. The full attain- 
ment and lasting preservation of this freedom depends 
upon the common man himself: his character, his initia- 
tive, his courage, and his willingness to work. But in 
these complex days and in the perplexing times ahead 
mere willingness to work is not enough. There must 
be jobs for all willing workers. The average citizen 
will look to the postwar world to provide him with a 
job. Jobs are the basis for all home and family life. 
Upon the sense of family and community responsibility 
rests our future. 

This war has taught us the grim necessity of better 
understanding among peoples. We pray it has given us 
too a realization of the need for greater understanding 
among the individuals and groups which compose our 
vast nation. More understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems will go a long way toward achieving the team play 
among workers and employers which alone can attain 
the goal of freedom from want. 


We Fight for “The Daily Liberty of Work” 


On this Labor Day let us remember that the daily 
liberty of our workers to live a self-sufficient life is one 
of the things we are fighting for. Yet victory abroad 
will not secure that particular freedom here. We at 
home must actively and continually strive for it. That 
means friendly and co-operative planning between 
labor and industrial management. It means constant 
readjustments in the functioning of collective bargain- 
ing. It means more extensive co-operation through 
labor-management committees, some of which are 
operating successfully in Massachusetts. 


Industrial Harmony No Class Concern 


The progress toward industrial harmony depends 
not alone upon workers, nor upon employers. It is far 


Leverett Saltonstall 


from a class concern. Its march keeps pace with the 
reactions and wishes of all our citizens. Once they 
understand a problem, they can be trusted to decide 
the issue rightly. 

Our churches can help to develop this understand- 
ing. But above all they can stimulate in human rela- 
tionships the spirit of brotherhood which is so essential 
in the crosscurrents of the day’s work. For the imme- 
diate crisis of war we need more spiritual faith. Just 
as much do we need it for the longer crisis of peace. 


More Breadwinners in the Church 


Our churches need more breadwinners in their 
parishes. Our breadwinners need more Christian 
spirit in their places of work. We need to re-invoke 
the spirit of Christ: his love, his faith. If victory, and 
even peace, are to be worth while, the world must. 
relate its modern science and learning to the common 
truths that all of us know so well are fundamental; 
to the common truths that all of us know so well are 
disregarded today in the dealings of mankind. We 
need more leaders and more followers, too, who are 
guided by his spirit. He set an undying example 
because he knew that might will fail, but right endure 
forever. 

Out of the dim past his voice calls to us to be of 
good faith. If we heed his blessing and act deservingly 
of it, then we can go forward, to victory and peace, 
confident that our sacrifices will have shaped a better 
world, a better nation for our children in the years to 
come. 
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possession of the minds of men everywhere with 

fresh power now that the prospects of military 
victory are at last becoming clear, is not to be dissi- 
pated into thin air under the pressure of a postwar 
reaction, it is imperative that religious people should 
come to some definite conception of the role which 
religion can play in this next period of history, and 
also of the nature of the religious faith which the idea 
of a united world demands. 

At the present time there are two tendencies in the 
field of religious thought and leadership which, unless 
they can be corrected, will lead to disaster for all the 
idealism that is now so confident and promising. Both 
tendencies are conspicuously present within the Chris- 
tian churches, and their correction will necessitate 
something very like a revolution in certain deep-lying 
attitudes that have long been characteristic of 
Christendom. 

The first is the tendency to assume that religion 
can dictate the details of the program for a better world 
order, specifically that Christianity can provide the 
blueprints by which all mankind may be guided in the 
construction of the united world of its dreams. This 
tendency involves a fundamental misconception of the 
function of religion, and can result in nothing but dis- 
illusionment and chaos. The tragic breakdown of ideal- 
ism after the first World War was largely due to the 
fact that under the inspiration ‘of religion we blithely 
ignored the necessity for making plans within the limits 
of what was possible. An idealism that rejects the 
sober warnings of students competent to say where 
the limits of what is possible actually are, merely 
because they do not promise an immediate achieve- 
ment of ends which are clearly desirable, is doomed to 
bitter disappointment; and when religion attempts to 
supplant the careful realism of informed specialists with 
the uninformed enthusiasm of sheer idealism backed 
by the ardor of uncritical faith it is throwing its weight 
into the wrong scale. 

The business of religion is to inspire and fortify the 
basic faith of mankind in the ultimate practicability of 
the hopes and dreams that have kept men discon- 
tented and unsatisfied since the first man stood God- 
conquered. To be sure, this involves an unremitting 
criticism of the existing state of affairs; but it does not 
justify the attempt to, usurp the role of statesmen or 
politicians or students of history. Similarly, it involves 
the constant affirmation and proclamation of the prin- 
ciples which religion recognizes as central in any form 
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T the dream of a united world, which is taking 


A Basic Gath 
Gor «a United World 


By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


President of the American Unitarian Association 


of human society that can deserve the approval of 
God; but the methods by which these principles can 
be applied most swiftly and most successfully are in 


the domain of political and social science, not of religion. 


If this argument appears to restrict unduly the 
sphere of operations within which religion may legiti- 
mately be expected to serve—if it appears to set aside 
a considerable part of the field in which religion, espe- 
cially Protestant Christianity, has of recent years 
expended much of its energy—the answer is that the 
present world: situation presents an opportunity for 
religion to fulfil its own proper function on a scale 
never before seen. If religion can provide the faith 
that will undergird man’s effort to create a united world 
now, if it can hold men in that faith through the long 
and arduous years of slow, painful struggle toward 
that goal, it will render an incomparable service. But 
before any such service is possible, religion must correct 
another tendency that is today limiting its usefulness 
on the world-wide stage. 

When we begin to think realistically about the “one 
world” that we hope may emerge after the war, there 
is one supremely important obstacle that every com- 
petent student of world affairs must recognize as stand- 
ing squarely across the path. That is the fact of racial 
discrimination and the claim of racial superiority. A 
world organized on the basis of co-operation among free 
nations is impossible so long as that barrier remains 
unsurmounted. Worse than that, the race problem 
holds within itself the threat of unspeakably terrible 
conflicts in the future. More than a year ago, Pearl 
Buck warned us that unless we destroy this barrier 
“we must prepare for a future of nothing but struggle 
and war on a stupendous scale.” The white man faces 
a world in which he is numerically in the minority and 
in which his superiority in military skill is now being 
sharply challenged. To meet that challenge, he must 
at once resort to “military preparation of the most 
barbarous and savage kind’; and the dreadful future 
thus forecast is not merely possible—it is, as Miss Buck 
says, “inevitable, unless we are willing to take every 
step to prevent it.” 

The root of race prejudice and discrimination is 
contempt, which is the archenemy of human happiness 
—contempt that has its origin in ignorance and fear, 
and expresses itself in arrogance and the use of force 
to impose its will upon others. The end result is war, 
with the long train of miseries that cease only with 
exhaustion and death. The whip that urges on the 
Four Horsemen is none other than contempt. 


>» 


The cure for contempt is religion—religion that 
teaches trust and mutual aid on the basis of the “glit- 
tering generality” that all men are the children of God, 
in whose love and care they stand equal, with all their 
diversity of gifts, and under whose sovereign rule they 
are bound to treat each other as brothers. It is as 
simple as that, the basic faith which men require if 
they are to overcome contempt; but without it there 
is no chance of creating a united world. 

If religion is to work successfully for the gradual 
elimination of contempt, it must be through human 
hearts that have first been thoroughly cleansed of the 
contemptuous spirit, but the long history of religion 
on this planet makes it plain that nowhere is the 
temptation to indulge in self-gratifying contempt more 
insidious or cogent than among “the faithful.” So 
clear is this that the term “religion” has itself come 
into thorough disrepute among many of the most 
honest and forward-looking people in every land. Here, 
for example, lies the reason for the rejection of “religion” 
by the revolutionary leaders of Soviet Russia. What 
they rejected was a form of religion that had become 
vitiated through and through by the irreligion of con- 
tempt and thus the doubly effective foe of the human 
values it was intended to promote. Contempt in the 
name of religion is the most dangerous form of con- 
tempt, for it not only strengthens the forces arrayed 
against human happiness; it also weakens at the center 
the one force that can truly foster it. 

Only a religion that is itself free of fear, arrogance, 
and contempt can nourish in men’s souls the right 
spirit for a world in which co-operation is the guiding 
principle. You cannot co-operate with people you 
consider inferior or backward, and if your religion 
encourages you to think of any people in such terms 
it is the enemy of the future. A world in which one 
race thinks of itself as “superior” cannot be a world 
of co-operative peace and order; a world in which one 
religion thinks of itself as “the” religion cannot over- 
come race prejudice. It is as fatal to the hope of a 
united world to say that it must be a “Christian” 
world as to say that it must be an “Aryan” world. 
In both cases, the essential assumption is totalitarian, 
imperialistic, and (in the final analysis) irreligious. 

Most Christians have come a long way from the 
attitude of the writer quoted by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter 
to the effect that Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism are “the three chief false religions”; but the 
notion that Christianity offers “the” way of salvation 
is still prevalent. Most Christians still talk as though 
they were the exclusive owners of all sound morals and 
all genuine idealism. There is still the underlying 
assumption that “we are the people,” even when it is 
not made explicit in words. Christians are perhaps 


more polite than they were, but they have not yet. 


changed their minds about the inherent superiority 
of the Christian answer to the problems of human life. 

In his admirable little book, Christianity and the 
Social Order, the Archbishop of Canterbury has a 
brilliant passage analyzing the central difficulty of 
reconciling the natural self-centeredness of the in- 
dividual with the sense of social responsibility. Rightly 


he says that only religion can resolve the problem, but 
then he goes on to say that “this only the Divine Love 
disclosed by Christ in His Life and Death can do.” 
Note that word “only,” for it sets up a claim that is 
incompatible with faith in a united world. Let a 
devout Jew read that passage, and what will be his 
reaction? Or a devout Hindu? Or a devout Unitarian? 
I do not for a moment think that Dr. Temple intended 
it, but that word “only” rings in the ears of the “out- 
sider” with the overtones of contempt. Religion that 
carries any such handicap will never serve as the faith 
for all mankind. 

The time has come for religious leaders to recognize 
and proclaim the priority of the basic faith that is 
common to all forms of civilized and ethical religion— 
a priority that requires no one to surrender his own 
peculiar traditions but insists that these are secondary 
in importance. The Christian may remain a Christian, 
the Jew a Jew, the Mohammedan a Mohammedan, 
each because he is convinced that his own heritage is 
precious and meaningful to him; but there will be 
mutual respect and no further talk of superiority or 
inferiority, because all will alike acknowledge that the 
basic faith is identical and of transcendent value. 
In precisely the same sense that a united world requires 
the recognition of the equality of the races, it also 
requires the recognition of the equality of the high 
religions of mankind; and it is not too soon to begin 
making that requirement understood. 


STATEMENT ON RACE RIOTS 


The following statement was signed by Dr. John H. 
Lathrop, as representative of the American Unitarian 
Association on the National Peace Conference. 

“Violence among citizens of the United States 
leaves a deep scar upon American principles and tradi- 
tions. Those traditions, historic, political and religious, 
uphold freedom, equality and opportunity for all. 
Therefore, we the undersigned members of the National 
Peace Conference express in sorrow and humility our 
reaction to the recent outbreaks of mob fury in certain 
sections of our country. Realizing that the fatherhood 
of God includes the corollary of the brotherhood of 
man and that the American democratic way of life 
eschews racial hatred and prejudice, we call upon Ameri- 
cans of whatever color or creed determinedly to seek 


“understanding one with another. Furthermore, we ask 


that federal, state and local agencies in every part of 
the land immediately investigate and ameliorate the 
serious social and economic inequalities which are 
among the underlying causes of racial dissentions. 
Moreover, we ask our own members, wherever they may 
live, to scrutinize their attitudes toward others in order 
to purify in spirit as well as in deed their relationship 
with their fellow men. We cannot build a world of the 
Four Freedoms when prejudices invalidate for some citi- 
zens of our own nation those ideals. In recognition, 
then, of the significance for all countries of relationships 
within any one nation, we seek for ourselves and each 
one of our fellow citizens justice, security and peace.” 
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THE “SUMMER SOLDIER” REPORTS 


Six Unitarian Ministers and a Theological Student Write of Experiences on the 


Labor Front—Shipyards, Farms, Factories, Camps and Taxi Stands 


MEN WITH THE HOE 
A Wie our Unitarian ministers there has been a 


long list who have heeded the war-call and 

become “Men with the Hoe.” It has been a 
“back to the farm” movement of considerable pro- 
portions. 

From it may come a new lesson in pastoral expert- 
ness, for a layman recently said to me, “You know 
our minister has gone into actual and hard farming 
this summer, and his summer congregations have 
doubled in attendance.” And a young minister re- 
ported, with all due modesty, “I seem to feel a new 
sense of respect for me among my people since I took 
up this farming job.” The tale, of course, is not alto- 
gether a new one, for New England history especially 
is rich with the story of parsons-and-farms. The rewards 
and failures will be based largely on the personal point 
of view. Some—the majority, I hope—will say with 
John Masefield: 


“And we did walk the weeded field, 
And tell the golden harvest’s yield, 
The corn that makes the holy bread 
By which the soul of man is fed.” 


I am an older hand than many others in the “For- 
ward to the Farm” movement. Since about 1926 most 
of my summers have been spent in raising sizable 
quantities of winter food on my five-acre place, eight 
miles inland from Plymouth Rock. In a more perma- 
nent and extensive fashion the last two years have 
made my farming a major or near-major interest. 

The farming, especially under war conditions, is 
back-breaking work. Perhaps our clergy are learning 
that for the first time this summer; I have been learn- 
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‘ing it for many years. 


But it is also soul-mending 
work. There are practical and utilitarian aspects to it 
that are flat and monotonous and distressing if kept 
too prominent. But the spiritual aspects are deep- 
hidden and alive if one wills them so to be. And 
whether these “men with the hoe” are temporary farm- 
ers or permanent farmers they are in the world move- 
ment for food and against famine—and that is some 
movement to be in! 

Out of a situation so significant, so close to history 
and human destiny, these men with the hoe may touch 
reality as never before. They may see God in the 
furrows, or in the garden at the cool of the day, and 
plant Him again in the broken furrows of human lives. 
The kinship they see between Mother Earth and 
Father God may be one of the vital elements in 
rebuilding our world. 

Gerorce LAwrENCE PARKER 


I WORK IN A SHIPYARD 


T six this morning as we were finishing work, Jack 
A Martin, the guarded old truck driver, said, 
“Well, Gill, did you have a busy night?” 

I held up a pair of grimy, calloused hands. “There 
you see the hands of a worker.” 
“Huh!” says Martin. “A men’s hands get dirtier 
than that from sitting around and rubbing his nose.” 
- All kinds of people work at the shipyard, and it 
doesn’t do to be too romantic, seeing labor through 
rose-colored glasses. Laborers are about like anyone 
else, and if they differ at all, they differ in that the 
extremes are here—strength and frailty, intelligence 
and stupidity, decency and crudeness. One of the 
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- most terrifying facts to those who see the growth of 
power of labor in the modern world is the extent here 
too of blindness. 

The so-called Christian Front, American storm- 
troopers, are still with us. They know there is a war, 
but if asked to name the contestants they would prob- 
ably say, “Eamon de Valera is fighting the British 
Empire and atheistic Communism.” 

From daylight to daylight three of us work together 
—Alexei Prokovitz, Johnny Muldoon, and I. We work 
under the great grey shadow of a captured Italian ship 
being fitted out as a transport. Wooden trim and 
combustibles are being taken off; life-rafts for five 
thousand are being put on. Piping and machinery are 
being repaired. The ship should have gone weeks ago. 
We stand at the foot of the gangplank; when anything 
is needed, from nuts, bolts and welding wire to huge 
sections of pipe, we get it for them. If things are too 
heavy, trucks are available. 

When work comes down, Alexei will grab it and go 
off with a will. If he can’t get a truck he’ll carry any- 
thing, loads that a horse would balk at. He’s fighting 
a war, a veteran of 1918. His son is in the navy now 
and he’s doing his part to bring him home again. 

Johnny Muldoon is strong, too, but he feels differ- 
ently about the war. Someone whom he trusts has 
told him that if we win it, the victory will go to those 
who hate him, to the Jews, to the Negroes, to the 
international bankers. He, too, knows the importance 
of his work, and when he gets an order he is a picture 
of slowest slow-motion. First he reads it, then he folds 
it and puts it in his pocket, an expression of great pride 
and accomplishment coming over his face as he sits 
there. Then he goes over and speaks to a friend. Ten 
minutes later he’ll still be standing around; he’ll come 
back for something he has forgotten, and at last 
shamble off. 

Once in the evening the two of them clashed. 
“Don’t you know,” said Alexei, “when you slow down, 
you're working for Adolph Hitler?” 

The other replied, “I don’t work for nobody. I’m 
working for Johnny Muldoon.” 

JOHN GILL 


WHAT ABOUT THE SWING SHIFT? 


AM working in the shipyards in South Portland, 

Maine. Most of the personnel in the yards have 

never seen a working piece of steel in their lives, 
yet these men and women have come in and within 
a period of a few weeks have been able to train them- 
selves in the construction of victory ships. They are 
indeed a remarkable sort of people, most of them from 
the surrounding country, of all ages and kinds—a very 
fine, high type of Americans. To be able to spend my 
summer working with them here in the shipyards has 
meant more to me than almost any other experience 
in my life. 

One aspect of this experience strikes me most 
forcibly: there seems to be a total lack in the com- 
munity of Portland or in the churches of Portland of a 
desire to do anything to help ease the burden of life, to 
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_ these people in the shipyards. 
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enjoyment, education for 
There are 30,000 work- 
ers there, and yet no additional recreational facilities 
have been set up. There is no such thing as a movie 
house staying open 24 hours a day, or a decent 24 
hour a day restaurant, or a night school for adult educa- 
tion. I have seen little evidence of churches’ opening 
their doors to defense workers and providing special 
swing shift services, or opening their kindergartens to 
defense workers’ children. 

And yet, I feel, one of the most important things 
that the community and the church can do is to adjust 
their schedules, to set up their schools, restaurants, 
educational and recreational facilities so that, these 
people may be better taken care of. 

Manpower is limited, but when manpower is limited 
we also realize that the worth of the individual goes 
up higher. We do not want to sacrifice the lives of 
our war workers. We want to make them worth-while, 
not only for the defense and protection of our rights 
but for the building of a better world tomorrow. We 
want, while we are winning the war, to win the peace 
and give America a people that will help establish it 
securely. 

This job can be done in every community where 
there are defense factories. It can be done in every 
community in the United States. 

ArnoLtp Westwoop 


provide more recreation, 


NO EASY HARVEST 


BECAME a farmer for the summer because I 
[ betes that the religious fiber of our youth needs 

toughening and needs it badly. Today when the 
world of tomorrow is being shaped in our young people, 
when the price of justice for their world is exceedingly 
high, when the lion must protect the lamb so that later 
all may live together in peace, at such a time we need 
to develop young leaders who are strong in body, coura- 
geous in spirit, and firm in religious conviction; lead- 
ers who scorn easy harvesting from the work of others 
and find that the fruit of their own labor provides the 
necessary condition for true religious fellowship. The 
training of such leaders, I believe, can be promoted by 
expanding our farm workcamps. 

At the Jackson workcamp I saw a small group of 
rather soft “well cared for” young people progress from 
blister to callous, sunburn to tan, proctor to chief cook; 
from reticence in group discussion to quite able leader- 
ship, from stiff attention in worship service to sincere 
and earnest participation. Perhaps one cubit was 
added to their stature when they planned their first 
religious program, when they found how difficult it is 
to coax a quart of milk out of a cow, when they 


_ observed that of all the local town groups, including the 


churches, the C. I. O. gave us the warmest welcome and 
the best co-operation in our educational activities. 
Certainly the growth they made will be carried home 
to be shared by other groups. 

The farmers living in our vicinity are “all out for 
victory” in a strange and quite amazing way. Their 
farms are apparently in full production while many of 
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the farmers themselves are in double production. 
Neighbors Jones, McClean (Mrs.), Larkin, Culvert 
(Mr. and Mrs.), with resident Meyer, work full time 
in a war plant and carry on with their farm work too. 
Such ardent devotion of time seems to cut away the 
cankerous root that develops into idle grumbling. 

Obviously farm workcamps open to ministers the 
opportunity of living and laboring with those who 
struggle with the soil—a rare privilege, I should think, 
for those of us who have become little more than the 
stewards of dwindling fortunes, forgetting that ele- 
mental dictum: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” 

Indeed, such a summer project offers a means of 
bringing together in rugged and forceful fashion the 
practice of several desired ends: the promotion of the 
war effort, peace planning in terms of rehabilitation, the 
extension of liberal education in terms of community 
participation, and the revitalizing of religion and the 
church by means of co-operative living and liberal wor- 
ship. Certainly, the farm workcamps of today can 
develop what we might call, in the best sense of the 
phrase, “summer soldiers.” 

Rosert ZOERHEIDE 


“CAB, MISTER?” 


F anyone has a desire to see a true cross section of 

human nature, I reeommended my summer diversion 

—taxi driving. From the front seat of a taxi you see 
life at its worst and life at its best; you hear some rare 
language and learn much about wine, women and horse 
racing; you see people of all kinds, under all circum- 
stances and in all conditions. Some of them you feel 
sorry for; about some you wonder how they could ever 
get that way; some you feel proud to know when you 
learn what they are doing and the circumstances under 
which they are living. I think I shall be more wise, 
more understanding, more sympathetic, more appre- 
ciative because of this experience, and therefore I 
should be a better minister. 

When I began, I wondered what the attitude of my 
church people and the community would be to this 
undertaking. By and large I think it was well received 
and I feel certain that the church and religion did not 
suffer from this deviation from the “cloistered and 
sheltered” life so commonly attributed to the minister. 
From the little I saw and the more I heard, I have a 
firm conviction that those of us interested in social 
betterment would do well to make a thorough study of 
the present set-up of the liquor situation. It needs a 
drastic alteration of some kind; at least many people 
with whom I talked are certain that an improvement is 
needed. 

There were many personal, intimate experiences 
which took away from the routine of the job. There 
was the interview with the reporter from a city news- 
paper and the subsequent article in the Sunday press. 
There was the old lady whose son was in World War I, 
riding with a soldier on furlough, who paid his fare, 
gave him some money to spend, and sent him away 
with a blessing and a prayerful Godspeed. There was 
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the young woman going away on a vacation, having 
been granted a week with pay, who remarked “yet 
people want a union,” not realizing perhaps that one 
of the reasons she had a vacation with pay was so 
that the company would not have a union. There was 
the man who became embarrassed when he discovered 
that the “minister man” had picked him up with a 
package from the package store, but who recovered 
from his embarrassment sufficiently before he arrived 
home to ask the minister if he ever took a drink. 
There was the letter, which came from:the man who 
had made a study of the evil effects of smoking, con- 
taming pamphlets on that subject to be distributed by 
me on my rounds. There were the two women who sat 
on the back seat discussing the fact that a minister was 
driving a cab in the town while I remained incognito 
and quietly listened. There was the kindly, compli- 
mentary letter from a former citizen who was pleased 
that a member of the clergy should set an example by 
rising to an emergency. There was a V letter from a 
former Athol newspaper man who said that the Ameri- 
can soldiers in England could not understand the 


strikes and domestic upheavals they read about but ~ 


were glad to know that the majority of the citizens at 
home were supporting them by doing extra things and 
helping in every way. 

Yes, to be sure, I heard many times the usual 
comment “Now you are a working man.” That 
burned me up no little bit and with that I had better 
stop lest I burst forth into a lengthy discussion proving 
that ministers do work even when they preach sermons, 
call on people, manage church finances, serve on com- 
munity committees, baptize the children, marry the 
young, and bury the dead. 

Leon S. SIMONETTI 


THE PRESENT FUTURE 


HIS wartime summer with its manpower short- 
age in so many fields made me feel I should 
forego my usual recreation and reading for a 
job where I could be of special help. For family 
reasons farming was out of the question, but when I 
learned last April that the children’s camp which two 
of my children had attended last summer (an excel- 
lent camp run largely by a group of pediatricians in 
the church I serve) had but one adult male over 
twenty-one for its staff this year, my decision was 
made. Since I had done such work in my high school 
and college summers it was a field where I still had 
some trained talents that not so very many men my 
age possess. 
With some fine women and helpful teen-age boys as 
junior counsellors, we have been having a most success- 
ful season with all the children the camp was able to 
accept. 

_ As camp counsellors we have been a group thinking 
primarily of child welfare and psychology. Our dinner 
table conversations and evening discussions have cen- 
tered most often on the ways and means of helping 
specific children, of developing constructive individual 
and group programs for our boys and girls (who range 


It has been a happy and useful work. 
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in age from one and a half to nine years). The daily 
war news has been largely ignored and _ forgotten, 
although from time to time we have focussed conversa- 
tions on it and on the postwar problems that loom ever 
larger. 

The camp staff is made up of professional and semi- 
professional teachers and young people absorbed in the 
educational process of high school and college. Their 
family backgrounds are predominantly professional and 
tinged with a healthy liberal outlook on all human 
affairs. They have shown a keen appreciation of the 
spirit, abilities and work it takes to make a go of one’s 
own life, let alone help young children to make the 
growth adjustments that are advantageous now and to 
their adult life. Consequently there has been little 
discussion of “race relations,” “free speech,” etc., but 
a preoccupation with a twenty-four hour a gy educa 
tional program for young children. 

Our camp, Cragged Mountain Farm, is located in 
Freedom, N. H., among majestic hills many of which 
are called mountains. Our camp program dealing with 
arts and crafts, carpentry, nature study, swimming, 
hiking, berrying, picnicking, has been on that elemental 
level of closeness with Nature and the use of simple 
manual skills which not only is invigorating but also 
helps one to feel a basic kinship with the hidden pulse 
of Life. I have greatly missed uninterrupted hours of 
reading and reflection, but have found the fresh con- 
tacts with children and youth and “the strength of 
the hills” a happy compensation in this wartime work. 


Rosert H. Scuacut, Jr. 


“A HOLY RESPONSIBILITY ” 


INCE February 22, 1943, I have been working 
S fifty-four hours or more each week in a defense 

plant, in addition to carrying on my ministerial 
duties on a part-time basis. Besides being more lucra- 
tive than my years as a full-time minister, this period 
has given me some first-hand knowledge of a world I 
had hitherto known little about. 

The daily discussions I listened to and occasionally 
participated in soon made me realize how often the 
minds of my fellow workers were dominated by intol- 
erant and immature ideas. There was the Funda- 
mentalist who thought that “rationalism” was the root 
of all evil; there was the man who declared that the 
Japs ought to be wiped out; there were the two men 
who believed that all Negroes should be “kept in their 
place.” They all had accepted their ideas ready-made 
from the daily newspaper or the prejudices of their 
friends. None had really thought about the issues 
upon which they spoke so authoritatively. Out of 
dozens to whom I talked I found only one man who 
believed that every person should be judged on his own 
merits. 

_Among these workers there is a fierce earnestness 
about getting on with the war, a fierce exaltation at 
victories won, and a fierce yearning for a decent world. 
But all these onward and upward hopes are submerged 
in rigid and petty prejudices. 

One cause might well be the long working hours 
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which leave the workers no time for improvement in 
the higher spheres of life. Another might be the gap 
which exists between “labor” and “management.” 
Industry is everywhere divided into these two rival 
camps, and the man who works with his hands knows 
full well that his chances to elevate himself into the 
select bracket are practically nil. Thus, out of his 
frustration the worker accumulates his bigotries, which 
act as a defense against a world too complex for him 
to cope with. 

Two sorts of remedies suggest themselves. On the 
economic level there must be shorter working hours, 
in order that workers may have an opportunity during 
the day to meet and solve the real problems of living. 
After the war there need be none unemployed and none 
overworked if all will share in the rebuilding enterprise. 
There must also be discovered a better industrial sys- 
tem in which the artificial distinction between labor 
and management disappears and all feel themselves to 
be workers for the common good. 

But these improvements in the outward framework 
of society will come to naught unless there is a change 
of heart, both in the workers and in the privileged 
classes. Unitarians, being the possessors of a religion 
that can satisfy human needs, have here a shining 
opportunity to “organize the organized.” To bring 
our message to these struggling men and women who 
need it so desperately, to dissipate their bigotry, to 
dispel their ignorance, to make them aware of their 
own power and glory—this is a call to holy respon- 
sibility, this is a cause to which we should gladly give 
our all. 

Rosert S. Lawson 


The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 


Blockade with Henry Fonda. This reissue of a 1938 
film by United Artists is well timed. It is a great 
drama portraying Loyalist Spain’s heroic struggle 
for freedom against Franco, Hitler and Mussolini. 


BOOKS 


Under Cover by John Ray Carlson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $3.50. A _ first-hand 
clinical report on the American Fifth Column. 
Unpleasant but necessary reading especially for 
religious liberals concerned with the problems of 
anti-Semitism, Negro discrimination, clerical Fas- 
cism, etc. The most valuable and revealing evidence 
is in the form of carefully reported conversations 
with the leaders of American Fascism. 


THEATRE 


Othello, Shakespeare’s great tragedy, opens in Boston, 
later in New York City, as a Theatre Guild produc- 
tion with Paul Robeson in the title role. An excep- 
tional opportunity to see one of America’s dis- 
tinguished actors in a play worthy of his talents. 


Seas ae IP 
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“FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH” 


“ 


The President of the General Alliance of Unitarian Women 
Calls for “Total Religion” in a Practical World 


By SARA COMINS : 


HE Unitarian woman today is in a position of 

actual and potential leadership never occupied 

by her most pioneering feminine forbear. The 
average woman in our church confronts an urgent 
opportunity, which only the most far-visioned leader 
of the past could have risen to meet, in a world which 
demands “total religion” if the issues at stake are to 
be resolved and turned to foundation stones in the 
building of tomorrow. We are creating that world now, 
whether we know it or not, by each decision we make 
and each effort we put forth, and no one is exempt 
from her share of responsibility. Therefore the Unitar- 
ian woman must keep the household of life on as even 
a keel as possible, holding fast to fundamental values 
while meeting with creative imagination the calls of 
change, of social upheaval, of suffering, and of far- 
reaching neighborliness. 

We of the Unitarian heritage have had laid upon us 
the obligation of religion, the “faith behind freedom,” 
and it is for twenty-four hours of every day. With the 
motivation of our religion we must rise to our tasks in 
a world at war. We “keep the home fires burning,” or 
go forth into the armed forces or into production plants, 


Chicago Daily News 
Unitarian Women Provide Canning Center 
The Community Cannery in the basement of the Uni- 
tarian Church, Hinsdale, Illinois, sets the pace for com- 
munity canners by demonstrating the latest scientific 
methods with pressure cookers. 
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working where men are absent or at our sides, striving 
to remedy the evils of our time, and planning for the 
world after the war, in the knowledge that such religion 
as understood and lived and expressed by us is the 
fundamental force without which nothing else can suc- 
ceed. As we look about us in this spirit for our major 
tasks, what do we see? 

First, and at hand, we see our church. It is our 
trust, now more than ever, to support and maintain. It 
is our source of spiritual enrichment. For both these 
reasons we should give it our best, and we should 
attend it. By going to church, uniting in the service 
as one who contributes to its spirit as well as receiving 
from it, the Unitarian woman becomes a partner with 
the minister in the great primary task of the church. 
When men and young people are going away, the women 
must hold the church together. Whatever rearrange- 
ments or extra burdens become necessary, from kitchen 
to pulpit, it is the first great privilege of Unitarian 
women to carry them through. 

From our concern with our church stems our con- 
cern for religious education. Whether it be with the 
children in the home, in church school or junior church, 
or in the growing movement for adult education and 
discussion, we know that ideals and loyalties must be 
ingrained and translated into action through the educa- 
tional medium of our church. To this end, we lend 
our support as teachers and backers, and in many 
instances as organized Mothers’ Clubs. In our Alliance 
meetings, we deal with the religious significance of 
timely things, and are coming to realize more and more 
that, in a world which demands every ounce of our 
strength, there is little time for passive listening to any- 
thing which is not directly related to the great task at 
hand. As we look at our church with eyes of vision, 
we sense a wider responsibility to make our faith a 
vivid reality, an extension of fellowship. We can send 
our message to women in scattered communities, far 
from any Unitarian church; we can work with the 
shut-in and the underprivileged, help to carry on rural 
schools in the South; and send thousands of Unitarian 
sermons and educational leaflets to regular correspond- 


ents and eager recipients all over the world. The 


Unitarian woman has her own church home from whose 
door leads a path into the lives of numberless others to 
whom the “faith behind freedom” can become a price- 
less possession. 


We see our community and our country in the — 


upheaval brought by war. To that war effort, the 
Unitarian woman is giving her utmost response. 
Unlimited are the channels: for the men and women 
in service, letters, hospitality, funds, gifts, devotional 
literature, hospital work, relief work, entertainment and 
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~ sympathetic friendship in church recreation centers— 
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all, and more, that a mother or a friend could do; for 
families in production work, for newcomers, broken 
homes, neglected children, we give our attention to 
housing, to remedial measures, to nursery schools. 
From these social problems of the crisis, Unitarian 
women are learning, as they have ever done, to match 
their own solicitude and skill to the need of the hour. 

There are grave situations of which we must be 
sensitively aware, and revolutionary changes in which 
we must play our part thoughtfully and democratically. 
What of the young people? Do we know what they 
are thinking, and feeling, and what these years are 
doing to them? What of the roving delinquents? What 
of the undercurrents of ferment existent or potential 
in most communities between races? What of our 
so-called democratic institutions? The Unitarian 
woman need not be an alarmist to realize that at her 
once tranquil door surge elements which it is her 
responsibility as a woman of religion to know, to try 
to understand and to deal with. It is difficult to live 
up to the demands of religion and of democracy, for 
we would prefer to avoid the conflicts and hard decisions 
attendant on them. But how can one be a Unitarian 
woman, worthy of the name, and escape them? 

We look out upon the world. The Unitarian woman 
today sees herself joined in purpose with women the 
world over. Some are Unitarians of many lands, with 


whom now she has some contact, and with many more 
of whom she will link hands when the war is over; 
together we can rebuild our continuing church. She 
also sees that she is walking along the same road with 
women of other faiths and other races. Interdenomina- 
tional effort in social programs is part of her immediate 
interest. The United Council of Church Women. in- 
vites us to share in its all-inclusive sessions of planning 
and discussion. Opportunities for inter-racial co-opera- 
tion are at hand for those who wish to use them. We 
must share in the making of the peace, if we are to 
have total peace, as we have now total war. What 
women do we wish to have at the Peace Table? We 
put that question to ourselves as a major issue in our 
thinking this year. 

The Unitarian woman knows that in this year; 1943, 
she as an individual has an inescapable role to play. 
How shall she meet it? To her busy life as housewife, 
mother, worker, churchwoman, community leader, 
more exactions will be added. Suffering and sorrow, 
direct or vicarious, may be her lot. Rewards and com- 
pensations, unexpected happinesses, will come. The 
answer lies in her own inner resources. We must all 
turn, “each in our own tongue,” to those influences, 
those sources of inspiration and strength, which create 
new powers in us. With such companionship of the 
spirit in our private meditations and in our church 
services, we shall go from strength to strength. 


OUR CHURCH DOORS REOPEN 


By EVERETT M. BAKER 


HE Church has a hard job. That’s one of the 
reasons some people are interested. The manu- 
facturing concern that makes pistons for airplane 
motors, or carburetors for tanks, or transport ships or 
bombers has a hard job too. The stories of the troubles 
of wartime production cover the continent. But the 
Church in this time has an especially difficult task 
because in many ways it is not, and cannot be, com- 
pletely geared to the war machine. There are those 
who would like to see it so, and others who believe that 
because of its very nature it must be apart, in some 
measure aloof, from the business of this war. To be 
in the war and at the same time above the war, to be 
enthusiastic for an early United Nations’ victory, an 
unconditional surrender of the Axis powers, and at the 
same time objectively critical of the vast evil, of the 
political intrigue, of the hatreds, jealousies and fears 
even among allies, of the greed and brutality—to play 
this double role is difficult. But that is the role the 
Church will play. It is like trying simultaneously to 
pitch and to umpire a baseball game. It can be done, 
but the job is hard. 

Anyone who has had any experience in a church 
knows how hard the job is and needs no coaching on 
that point. We are now at the beginning of another 
church year. Some Program Committees in our 
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churches have already made their plans for the weeks 
and months ahead. Most of our churches are in that 
process now. I would like, therefore, to suggest four 
purposes for our churches which this year are funda- 
mental. Unless, in one way or another, we touch each 
one of these four fields of interest and service, we shall 
not meet our obligations in the year ahead. 

The greatest immediate opportunity for our 
churches lies in the realm of relations between peoples 
of different races. The war has quickened our think- 
ing, has stimulated our prejudices and stirred our emo- 
tions. There are still many people who do not know 
that this present world revolution is more than a war 
between peoples of different political philosophies. 
Indeed to describe it so is confusing and inaccurate. It 
is also a war to liberate from economic serfdom, if not 
political bondage, a vast proportion of the earth’s 
peoples whose skins are dark. 

The American Negro is becoming increasingly aware 
of the world scene. He will no longer hold his passive 
servant’s place in our social and economic household. 
He naturally and justly wants the same rights and 
privileges of citizenship as are accorded other people, 
even citizens of other countries. 

The Negroes’ long background of second-class citi- 
zenship will prevent immediate realization of their 
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Co-operation between Labor and Management Is Growing 


Officials of Presey and Jones Corporation, Wilmangton, 
Delaware, meet with representatives of the Marine and 


Shipbuilder Workers Union, CIO 


dream. The great barrier, however, is still irrational 
and unscientific prejudice. Here is the Church’s task. 
Every Unitarian church in America might as a church 
family, or through its Laymen’s League Chapter or 
Women’s Alliance Branch, seek out some Negro family 
in the community, a man and woman of education, of 
cultural attainments, tastes and professional interests 
similar to those of the average member of our churches 
—for example a Negro teacher, lawyer, or doctor—and 
invite them to meet with the League, the Alliance, or 
to worship with the congregation on Sunday morning. 
The invitation would, of course, have to be tactfully 
given. There could be no “show” and “to-do.” No 
more and no less attention should be paid to the new 
guests, and possible future members, than to any others. 
If every one of our churches could make such a gesture 
of friendship this year, a vicious circle would be broken. 
Examples could be set in a great number of communi- 
ties which would do much to establish more friendly 
relations between Negro and white citizens—relations 
through which ignorance and sheer prejudice could be 
dispelled. 

Our churches should do all in their power to find 
employment for Negroes on a basis of equality with 
whites. The day of the Ph.D. red cap must end. The 
Negro’s intelligence and abilities must be used where 
they can be most valuable in a free democracy, and 
the hurt resulting from ambitions thwarted by Jim 
Crow employment standards must be healed. 

We have another great opportunity to serve directly 
in the war effort by finding within our own parishes 
homes for Americans of Japanese ancestry. Thousands 
of American citizens are still housed in the Relocation 
Centers facing another winter of idleness, cold, and 
denial of the freedom which is rightly theirs. As one 
little girl put it, “They want to go back to America.” 
We can help through our own Service Committee. We 
can share our own homes. 

Space does not permit full discussion of possible 
programs of action. We must, however, classify with 
the Priest and the Levite who passed by: on the other 
side the church which does not include some project 
directed toward friendlier relations with our Jewish 
neighbors. 

The second “must” objective for this year should 
be an attempt to maintain civilian sanity. There is 
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already evidence of stark hysteria lurking in cities and 
towns throughout the land. The churches (and in this 
case the chief responsibility will rest upon the minister) 
must constantly reiterate one theme: war is wrong. 
So long as we are waging war we destroy, we plunder, 
we bomb—yes, our American Air Forces, too. We 
bomb cities and towns where live women and children. 
It’s a ghastly affair. Let’s not forget that. We are in 
it and we will see it through, but let’s not feel too noble 
about it. Let’s be sure the brutality of the war doesn’t 
get us, too. With all the necessary regimentation of 
civilian as well as military life, with the centralization 
of authority and power essential to the conduct of 
total war, let us all in our churghes double our energies 
and efforts for the maintenance of individual initiative 
and responsibility, which if we lose, we will lose the 
war, no matter who wins the victory. We must not 
be defeated by imitation. 

Our work for the presentation of an adequate pro- 
gram of Religious Education during the war period 
must be intensified. The facilities of our church build- 
ings will be increasingly restricted, but more than ever 
before we must be prepared to serve the needs of little 
children, adolescent boys and girls, and adults. Our 
churches in industrial communities should offer their 
parish houses for day nurseries and for mid-week activi- 
ties for high school boys and girls. Every church should 
have some study group working on postwar plans. The 
job of winning this war is going to be done as much at 
home, by the creation of international political 
attitudes, as it is on the foreign field of battle. We 
must not win a military victory and as a democratic 
people not know what to do with it. 

While the war continues, we must understand the 
many problems born of our accelerated industrial pro- 
gram and wareconomy. The disputes between govern- 
ment, industrial management and labor can be resolved. 
Here is a field of work sufficiently challenging for any 
man. 

And finally, our churches should this year strengthen 
the ties of fellowship among all their members. There 
will be an increasing sense of family. People will be 
drawn together in closer, more intimate relations 
because there will be sorrow. Families are for sorrow 
—church families, too. Families bind old and middle- 
aged and young together in confidence and trust and 
understanding in a place called home. For many 
mothers and fathers, wives, and brothers and sisters, 
the church will be another home where the burden of 
grief is made lighter. Church families are for building 
those attitudes so necessary for living together in com- 
munity. Church families are for learning how to meet 
and know sorrow and tragedy. Families are for com- 
fort and consolation, for facing tomorrow when death 
calls today, and for bearing the loneliness of long sep- 
arations, the hardships of disappointment, and the 
anxieties and fears that time and distance make so 
real. 


These are only a few of the fundamental objectives 


of our churches for this year ahead. If we tackle them 


with vigor there is great hope—but they require all 


that a man has of energy and of fortitude. 
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“WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AMERICANS 


By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


should mean to all of us that we are the guardians 

of the most precious political doctrines that have 
ever been formulated. They are precious because they 
rest on facts, on the fact that there is a God and that 
He has given things and men very definite natures 
which act according to definite laws. Those laws are 
therefore divine laws, and they make up the natural 
physical and the natural moral law. 

We don’t walk out of third story windows, or we 
get hurt. We don’t try to walk through a stone wall, 
or we get hurt. We get hurt because third story win- 
dows turn us over directly to the law of gravity, and 
stone walls to the laws of solids. Those are divine 
physical laws. We don’t make them. We have to 
discover them. 

Likewise, there are divine moral laws, divine laws 
relating to man. And, like the physical laws just men- 
tioned, we don’t make them, we have to discover them. 
It is not what we think about them that matters. It 
is what we ought to think. And if we don’t think as 
we ought about them, we shall get hurt. This fact the 
founding fathers of the United States fully understood. 

They believed in God. They believed that all men 
and women had a God-given nature, and hence they 
believed that all men and women, of whatever race or 
color, had inalienable rights because they had the 
inalienable duty to live according to the laws of their 
nature: to worship God their Creator, to be just in 
their social and international relations with all men, 
because God was the origin and end of all men. 

They believed that no government had the right 
to legislate against the inalienable rights of man or 
against the moral law. They believed that no people 
had the right to violate the inalienable rights of other 
peoples. 

Here is what George Washington said: “Let us 
unite in imploring the Supreme Ruler of Nations to 
spread His holy protection over these United States... 
to verify the anticipation of this government’s being a 
safeguard to human rights.” 

Here is what Thomas Jefferson said: “A bill of 
rights is what the people are entitled to against every 
government on earth, and what no just government 
should refuse or let rest on inference.” 

Here is what James Madison said: “It.is our aim 
to avoid the slightest interference with the right of 
conscience or the function of religion, so wisely ex- 
empted from civil jurisdiction.” 


TT be Americans today in this war-torn world 


To recognize that our inalienable rights come from — 


our God-given natures, to pray to God that our govern- 
ment may safeguard human rights, to keep the state 
from legislating in matters of religion, to settle national 
differences without recourse to war, to proclaim that 
every government on earth should give its people a 
bill of rights—such are the American doctrines which 
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constitute the most precious political platform that has 
ever been formulated. 

When you ask me, therefore, what does it mean 
to be an American, I must answer: to be an American 
means to understand those simple convictions of the 
founding fathers of the United States, and to believe 
in them strongly enough to be eager to defend them. 

If we lose our faith in God as the source of inalien- 
able rights, including popular sovereignty; if, instead 
of safeguarding human rights, we allow government to 
violate them; if we start interfering with the exercise 
of religion; if we start voting against the laws of God, 
then we shall go down and become slave states as 
surely as other nations have become slave states. 

What, then, is our first duty as Americans? I 
should say our first duty as Americans is to pass on to 
our children the principles of the founders of America, 
based as they are on eternal truth. 

If educators begin to speak against those principles, 
we have the duty to tell them that, while they have 
the right to hire a hall to speak against those principles, 
they have no right to use a public classroom to do so. 

On the other hand we have the right, may we have 
also the duty, to insist that all American children be 
taught our American principles of government, includ- 
ing the fact that the founding fathers did not consider 
for an instant that the principle of inalienable rights 
could be defended without belief in God the Creator 
of the common nature of all men. 

President Roosevelt, some two years ago, summed 
this up m a message to Congress when he said: “The 
defense of democracy, of international good faith, and 
of religion is all the same fight. To save one, we must 
make up our mind to save all.” 

President Roosevelt was then speaking from the 
very heart of the American tradition—democracy 
based on religion—and if our schools because they are 
neutral schools, cannot speak clearly enough about 


Louis J. A. Mercier, Asso- 
ciate Professor of French 
and Education at Harvard 
University 
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religion, then, if we want to save our democracy, -we 
must see to it that what the schools cannot do the 
churches have a chance to do. 

Churches and schools may have to be separate, but 
churches and schools must be made to complement 
one another if our democracy is to live. If we allow 
our children to grow up without at least the faith of 
the founding fathers of this republic in the God-given 
nature of man, then our children will be left at the 
mercy of those who, like the Nazis, hold that their high- 
est allegiance is to the state, that there are no inalien- 
able rights, that the state may regiment its citizens as 
it wills and browbeat all those who do not please it. 

To be Americans, then, to me means not only to 
believe with all our hearts and minds in the traditional 
American principles of government, but to labor cease- 
lessly that they may be transmitted, and that they may 
be made better known to all the world. 

. At home and at the peace table, let us, with the 
courage of the men of 1776, proclaim to our allies as 
well as to our enemies that, under God, all men and 
women, whatever their race, color, or creed, have 
inalienable rights, including above all the right to prac- 
tice their religion, and that no people has the right to 
govern another people against its will. 

Then, as I see it, we shall be Americans, worthy 
successors of the founders of America; because our 
sacred political tradition is founded on eternal objective 
truth, we shall have made sure that our sons who, 
because men have repudiated God and His laws, are 
again falling on the battlefields of the world will not 
have sacrificed their lives in vain. 


THE WORKERS 


Life has for millions of years been played upon, 

been done to, 

by some slow force within life ‘sce within the universe. 

Slowly has life altered in the tedious milling of growth 
and change. 

How wonderfully has life been shaped by nature- 
worker; 

how clever is the hand, 

how intricate the eye. 

Subtle past our knowledge is the nerve and mind, 

the whole breath-stopping in its grace and loveliness. 


So has nature wrought, 

the engineer, 

the architect, 

the builder of living Beles 

but what chaos between the forms of life. 

How cruel, bloody, unlovely is the war of life, 
the agony of the dying, 

the lust of the feeding, 

the gaunt, hungry bodies, 

the claws and fangs, 

the sly, silent stealth of the stalking beast. 
How without form and vision is the tangle of the jungle, 
the smother and push of life, 

the rank and weedy world. 
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Nature has been our maker, 

yet against her we must fight and labor if we would Hoe = 

The bee stores its honey in the comb; 

the squirrel buries its food in the ground; 

the bird builds its nest and the beaver its dam. 

Man also slowly learned to be an engineer. 

He took the wild plant and tamed it, and planted it 
in rows and watered, and hoed it. 


- Beautiful is the corn in long, straight rows, and ae 


even fields of yellow wheat. 
He built him a house against the cold and tamed the 
fire to his will. 
He wove cloth for his body, 
shaped jars for storage, 
made tools and weapons of stone and metal. 
He built cities of stone and wood, 
backed up the rivers into lakes to water the deserts. 
He has tamed the atom and the steam, 
invaded the realms of the fish and bird, 
bored deeper than the worm in the earth. 


What is beyond the power of this man, 

this builder, 

this engineer, 

who has made these tall buildings, these broad roads, 
these whirling machines? 


Alas, he has not tamed himself. 

Order he has made in the world about him, 
yet chaos rules in his mind and heart, 

and war ravages all his creations. 


When will man engineer himself? 

When will he dam behind the wall of his forehead the 
waters of wisdom, to make lush the deserts of society? 

When will he tame the wild, weedy growth of his 
heart? 

When will he make his society as sensible as the long 
rows of corn and the waving wheat? 

When will he put as much purpose in the use of his 
machines as he puts in their intricate making? 

When will he build his character with the design with 
which he shapes a work of art? 


Man has too long been played upon by the tempests of 
chance. 

He must build a warm house against the cold blasts of 
unreason. 

He must tame the wolves of hate and greed until they 
are loving puppies heeling at his voice. 

He must build beauty, grace, purpose, reason into 
his families and cities. 


Nature has been the engineer within the forms of life. 

Man must be the engineer between the creatures. 

Man must build out of man a society that does not slay 
itself. 


. He must make order the disorder of the world. 


Man, at long last, must put his wisdom to work upon 
himself. 
He must be the engineer of society and the orapenitie 
of life. 
Kenneta L. Parron ~ 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 
AND JUNIOR CITIZENS 
SERVICE CORPS 


By FREDERICK H. LEWIS 
Adviser on Junior Citizens Service Corps, OCD 


importance of participation by young people in 

community affairs, the church is outstanding. 
The world has always been primarily an adult world, 
but as life has been complicated by technological 
advances, it has become more of an adult world than 
ever. 

In European countries, far more than in our own, 
young people have played an active part in the shaping 
of national opinion and in the performance of civic 
responsibilities. Here in the United States we have 
not been entirely unaware of our duty to boys and 
girls—witness our concern with child care, with juvenile 
delinquency and the many problems that beset youth. 
We have overlooked, however, the will of young 
America to take its part as a participant rather than 
as a recipient in our community planning. 

The wartime record of different American com- 
munities provides an interesting study. Wherever 
there is wide community participation and interest, 
war-created problems have been and are being rapidly 
brought under control. Wherever a community is 
fumbling and suffering, it is generally true that too 


A inne the agencies that have recognized the 


few people are concerned with the solution of its — 


problems. Community organization cannot be achieved 
overnight, nor will its emergency structure be capable 
of upholding sustained effort unless there is provided 
a firm foundation of enduring support by its citizens, 
young and old. 

Throughout the country Defense Councils have 
been established as an arm of the local governments 
to aid them in problems brought about by the impact 
of war. Defense Councils generally have two main 
branches: Civilian Protection Branch, responsible for 
protection of the community against air raids or other 
enemy attack, and the Civilian War Services Branch. 
The primary responsibility of the Civilian War Services 
Branch of the local Defense Council is to develop a 
community program to meet its wartime emergency 
and to enlist civilian participation in national war 
programs. 

After Pearl Harbor, thousands of Americans 
swarmed into Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices to 


offer their services in any capacity that would help - 


their country in its war effort. As Defense Councils 
established committees to deal with such problems 
as housing, recreation, child care and nutrition, volun- 
teers were assigned to tasks that enabled local agencies 
and committees to: meet these problems effectively. 
As members of the U. 8. Citizens Service Corps they 
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received Federal recognition for their patriotic and 


unselfish war services. 

Youth, with its characteristic whole-heartedness, 
also placed its energies at the country’s disposal. How 
might that energy be directed into productive channels 
end how that contribution receive the recognition it 
merited? There were and are many unmet needs, 
which could be met in part by young people under 
adequate supervision. The OCD called together repre- 
sentatives of outstanding youth-serving agencies to 
discuss youth’s part in the war effort. The U. S. 
Junior Citizens Service Corps was established to co- 
ordinate the participation of boys and girls in the war 
services of their communities and to give recognition 
to those who render significant service. 

The plan of operation of the Junior Service Corps 
is a simple one. An Executive, appointed by the 
Civilian War Service Board of the Defense Council, 
together with an Advisory Committee which includes 
representatives of local youth-serving agencies, 
churches and other groups interested in boys and 
girls, share the responsibility of guidance and leader- 
ship of the Corps. Their duties are: (1) to determine 
the suitability of service projects for groups of children 
and the safeguards needed; (2) to keep youth leaders 
informed of plans and to learn from them what addi- 
tional opportunities for service are open; (3) with the 
help of the Training Committee of the Civilian War 
Services Branch to conduct or plan _ inter-agency 
training, if needed, of new leaders for youth groups; 
(4) to secure the participation and co-operation of all 
churches and schools, youth-serving agencies, foreign 
language and minority groups and other interested 
citizens; (5) to plan for the participation of all un- 
affiliated boys and girls and to secure leaders for them 
if necessary; (6) to translate plans for community war 
service into quick and effective action. 

The emphasis of the Junior Citizens Service Corps 
is on group participation. Enrollment is limited to 
youth working under qualified leaders. The Corps is 
in no sense a substitute for youth organizations already 
existing. Rather, it provides Federal recognition for. 
their efforts and in addition gives encouragement to 
children not already members of a club or organization 
to join in effective and wholesome group activity. 

To be eligible for the Junior Citizens Service Corps 
a boy or girl must have completed at least 10 hours 
of service in one or more projects and in one or more 
groups acceptable to the Defense Council. He must 
have his group leader’s certification that he has per- 
formed the obligations of good citizenship to the best 
of his ability, and he must agree to serve at least one 
hour a week in projects approved by the local Defense 
Council as a part of the community war program, and 
approved by the group leader as suitable to his own 
ability and needs. 

This is his opportunity to be of real service to 
America and at a time when this service can be of 
greatest help in winning the war. It is also an oppor- 
tunity for adult leaders to establish a level of youthful 
civic participation, so important for the future of our 
communities and of American democracy. 
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SCHOOL Again! 
School... AGAIN! 
Which Way Do You Feel ? 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 


tion day. There was blue sky overhead. The 

ocean, bluer still, was sparkling in the morning 
sunlight. A piney smell came from the woods and 
sweetened the salty tang of the air. 

Three people were getting ready for an early morn- 
ing swim. I waited on the porch for the other two 
and called out to them as I heard their footsteps on 
the stairs. “It’s a glorious day just to be alive,” I said. 

Suddenly I turned my head and looked up the road 
or there was a queer rumbling sound in the distance 
gradually getting louder and louder. Soon it became 
a clash and clatter which brought sleepy boys and 
girls as well as grownups hurrying out their front doors. 
Relentlessly plunging into the midst of that quiet 
summer morning, twelve immense armored tanks. of 
war came into sight, thundering their way to the 
nearest military reservation. .The soldiers were full 
of business, skilled and intense. When they couldn’t 
make a sharp turn they crashed over banking, bushes, 
down in the sand, flattening anything in the way, and 
then up again onto the road. 

Boys and girls of all ages were watching the giant 
machines with great excitement and curiosity. The 
grownups were quiet and serious-faced as the long line 
of tanks finally disappeared over the crest of a sandy 
hill. The beach seemed curiously silent again as the 
group of people broke up and a few drifted over to 
the water’s edge to talk and have a swim. 

On the way back to the house I met a woman, a 
French woman who was a beloved servant in one of 
the summer homes. Her face was tense and her eyes 
bright with tears as she said, “It was good for us, 
madam, to see that. In this country there is so much 
peace and safety even though the world is at war— 
peace and beauty and happiness. So many people 
don’t appreciate it. This will help them to understand 
how much it means!” No wonder she felt like that! 
Her sister lived im a little village in France. Unfriendly 
soldiers in tanks had rolled through those streets, and 
the village was taken over by the enemy. Now the 
schools and churches were closed and boys and girls 
were being sent away to live in other homes. 

Her words reminded me of a story I had read 
recently about a blind man who had just been helped 
to see. He said to a friend, “There are so many things 
about my new world which puzzle me. So many of 
you don’t seem to see the beauty around you—colors, 
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ik was very early in the morning of a summer vaca- 


flowers, trees, fields, rivers, mountains, skies, summits, 
moonlight, the sea, and all the glories of nature that 
make the world so amazing to me! There is a blindness 
I think that is almost as bad as blindness of the eyes. 
It is blindness of the soul that keeps people who have 
eyes from really seeing!” 

The summer vacation days are over now. Septem- 
ber is here. Boys and girls in America are returning 
to school very soon. Church School will begin again, 
and music lessons, scouts, Junior Red Cross and all 
the other activities which fill their days will keep them 
happy and busy. There will be the beauty of the fall 
colors in the foliage, the tang of cooler days. There 
will be hikes and wiener roasts in the woods, football 
season and the fun of good fellowship. There will be new 
facts to learn in school, new skills to master. The 
happiness of family life will be made more precious 
because some dear ones are away. 

Let us keep our eyes open, as our blind friend said, 
and not miss a thing that is beautiful to see, whether 
it is the blue sky and the colors of the foliage or the 
love we see in mother’s eyes when she says, “Good 
night.” 

“Let us see the bad things, too, and be eager to help 
remove them wherever we can. 

Let us keep our ears open for the sound of the wind 


_and rain, for music and for the words of those who 


have learned much about the world and want to share 
it with us. 

Let us keep our hearts open, most of all, to the 
world’s need for kindness—just simple everyday 
thoughtfulness which can help wipe out the hurts and 
miseries of war. 

If in home and school and church boys and girls 
could remember to be fair and to be kind, in future 
years there might not be any need for tanks of war 
in any quiet streets in the land, or darkened windows 
for air raid practice. 

The new school year-can be a good year only if 
we make it so. 


Well Played, Sir! 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


F you have thought about the English game of 
| cricket at all, it has seemed to you beyond doubt a 
very slow and odd game. So it is, but it has its 
points. Cricket is not a raging battle befween warriors 
clad in armor; it is far more a polite difference of 
opinion between persons in white flannels. However, 
it is a game of great skill; and in my dreams between 
the ages of ten and sixteen, I always saw myself cool 
but triumphant, being congratulated in the noble but 
not extravagant phrase: “Well played, sir!’ I may as 
well add that in reality such a thing never happened to 
me. 
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Some years ago in England there was a boy who 
was the pride of a very famous School. 


_ Northcott, and he was sixteen years old. He was the 


envy of all the older boys and the hero of the small 


_ ones; for he played remarkable cricket for his School. 


His father, who was a Colonel in the Army, was able to 
go to every match. Quietly he would sit and hear the 
crack of the ball and the applause of the crowd. That 
was all he could do. See the game he could not, for 
he had been blinded in the War. 

The annual match was due in which the School was 
to meet its traditional rival, when a horrible blow was 
struck. Colonel Northcott died on the day before the 
game. The boys were stricken; sorry for Northcott, of 
course, but, being boys, thinking far more of what 
would happen to the game. They did know that 
Northcott, pale and silent, had been to the Head- 
master’s Room; but they did not know what the Head 
had said. 

What happened in the Headmaster’s Room was 
this. “Northcott,” said the Head, “you have my 
sympathy and that of the School. I need not add that 
we shall not expect such great things in the game 
tomorrow as we should have done if you’d been able to 


play. But, though I hope we may win, if we are 
defeated, it will be an honorable loss.” Northcott 
looked at the Head and then he said steadily: “Sir, my 
Father would wish me to play tomorrow. He was a 


soldier and faced death. I can do the same and I want 
to play.” The Head smiled slightly and said: “Many 
thanks, Northcott.” And, as the door opened, he 
added: “Oh, Northcott!” Northcott turned. “Well 
played, sir,” said the Head, and Northcott went out. 

When Northcott walked on to the cricket ground 
next day, there was a clapping of hands, though few 
of the spectators knew what had happened. Northcott 
played as he never had played before, and won the 
game for the School. Afterwards the Head Boy shook 
hands with him and said a little awkwardly: “Awfully 
grateful and all that, you know, Northcott. Most 
sporting of you. Your—your Old Man would have 
been jolly proud, you know.” “Thanks,” said North- 
cott, briefly. “It was only what he himself would have 
done.” “Er—er—a pity he couldn’t know,” said the 
Head Boy. Northcott thrust his hands deeper into his 
pockets and then replied in the most ordinary way: 
“T rather think he did know. As I made those last 
runs, it occurred to me that this was the first time my 
Father had seen me play ...” Then he added: “TI 
must scoot. See you later.” 

That night the Head Boy said to his House Master: 
“Queer, sir! I never suspected that Northcott was 
religious, did you, sir?” “Not particularly,” replied 
the Master. “Why?” And he heard the story. 
“Mmmmm,” he said. “Nothing soft about Northcott, 
sir, is there?” remarked the Head Boy. “Nothing at 
all,” replied the House Master. Then he lit a pipe, and 
between the draws and puffs he said slowly: “You’re 
rather a swell at History. Better look into it. I have 
an idea—though of course Latin is my line—but I 
have an idea that religion has bred heroes now and 


_ then.” 


His name was © 


LIGHT 


I was lost at night, 

And I could see no path; 

I had no lantern, 

And the forest was dark about me. 

Clouds hid the stars. 

But a faint light gleamed in the distance— 
The light of a single unknown dwelling, 

Yet the terror of the darkness vanished. 

I followed that one small gleam, 

‘So easily lost in the tangled thicket, 

And it mattered not that rocks cut my feet, 
That thorns tore my flesh, 

For I found food, shelter and friendship. 

So shall I follow the light of faith’s dim star, 
Seeking God until I find Him. 


CuHarLes G. GIRELIUS 


Everything I know about history, every bit of 
experience and observation that has contributed to my 
thought, has confirmed me in the conviction that the 
real wisdom of human life is compounded out of the 
experiences of ordinary men. 

The utility, the vitality, the fruitage of life does 
not come from the top to the bottom; it comes, like 
the natural growth of a great tree, from the soil, up 
through the trunk into the branches to the foliage and 
the fruit. The great struggling unknown masses of 
the men who are at the base of everything are the 
dynamic force that is lifting the levels of society. A 
nation is as great, and only as great, as her rank and 
file. 

Wooprow WILson 
(From The New Freedom) 


It is our business . . . rather to run the risk of falling 
into faults in a course which leads us to act with effect 
and energy, than to loiter out our days without blame 
and without use. . . . He trespasses against his duty 
who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he who goes over 
to the enemy. ° 

Epmunp Burke 


Reveal to us, Father, the sanctities of life this morn- 
ing. Touch us with a new sense of the sacredness of 
living. Help us to realize that thy touch is on every 
life and thy spirit moveth every soul. Help us, Father, 


‘to recognize our lowly origin that we may realize that 


thou hast raised thy prophets and thy saints out of 
the soil that gave us life. Help us to realize that we 
are brothers and sisters to those bright ones who made 
life noble and rich by sacrifice, who glorified the day 
in which they lived by giving of their lives to truth, 
to beauty, to justice. Amen. 
(The prayer this month was written by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
in 1927. Printed by permission of The Beacon Press) 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


All the Reni boys on girls won high praise from their employer-farmers 


for their intelligent work and sustained purpose. 


Concord campers literally 


saved the celery crop on a 20-acre field by skillful and determined weeding. 


WORKCAMPS END THIRD SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


HE Unitarian workcamps have just 


completed their second — successful 
summer. There were three camps this 
year, each supervised by a Unitarian 


minister and located in a different, typ- 
ical farming area. Here young high 
school students, willing to give up their 
summer vacations to help harvest vital 
crops, have worked out a happy balance 
between farm work, recreation and a 
purposeful program of talks, discussions 
and study. 

The workcamp in New York state was 
in the Hudson River fruit belt at 
Milton, N. Y. Under the direction of 
Rev. Aron 8. Gilmartin, the 27 campers 
were at “Blossom Farm,” a former tour- 
ist camp, in 11 cabins where they lived, 
to quote from their own report, “very 
snugly, with running water and elec- 
tric lights which we consider very 
luxurious.” 

The Massachusetts camp, directed by 
Rey. John W. Brigham, was housed at 
the Fenn School in Concord, in the heart 
of the market garden district which 
raises food for the surrounding cities 
and for the army. Here the campers 
volunteered to “save the crop” on a 127- 
acre field which had either to be weeded 
or plowed under; they won high praise 
from their farmer-employer not only for 
their skillful weeding but even more for 
their “stick-to-itiveness” in doing the 
work. 

The third camp, located at Jackson, 
Michigan, had the smallest number of 
campers and occupied the largest camp, 
a 120-acre dairy farm with a herd of 


17 cows. Here the campers, under the 
direction of Rev. Robert Zoerheide, in 
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addition to picking large quantities of 
berries, peaches and other fruits, helped 
to put their farm home in order and to 
milk the “milch” cows in their herd. 

Each camp had its own camp council 
which governed activities, arranged 
schedules for the camp chores and 
recreation, and planned the religious 
services which were held each Sunday 
evening with all campers participating. 
On Sunday mornings campers could at- 
tend the services of their own faiths in 
near-by churches. For the campers were 
of all faiths—Jewish, Catholic, Baptist, 
Methodist and other Protestant denomi- 
nations. about one third being Unitarian. 

The camp schedule was rigorous in 
comparison to those of prewar camps 
based entirely on recreation. Campers 
got up for a 5:30 a. m. breakfast and 
were picked up about 6:45 by trucks 
from the farm where they were to work. 
They began work in the fields at 7, had 
an hour off for lunch and finished at 2 
or 3 p. m., the six-hour day giving way 
to longer hours as the young workers 
got used to their labors. 

The seven-hour maximum work day 
was instituted by camp authorities for 
two reasons, first because the campers 
were young and inexperienced, and sec- 
ond because by 3 o’clock there is a gen- 
eral letdown in ambition and energy 
that is bad for both campers and crops. 
Farmers admit that much of the damage 
done to crops by young, inexperienced 
workers in previous years has occurred 
in the late afternoon period. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fritchman re- 
ports, “All the farmers that I have talked 
with praised our students’ work on their 


farms. The boys and girls worked very 
hard and were conscientious and careful 
not to waste or damage fruits and vege- 
tables. The farmers said- they wished 
they could get more young workers like 
ours to help: with the harvests.” 

The return to camp was followed by 
a mass rush for the showers and much 
scrubbing followed. From then until 
supper, campers had free time. After 
supper various recreational programs 
were in order. Fields surrounding the 
camps were used for badminton, soft- 
ball and baseball. Most popular were the 
swimming parties to near-by lakes and 
ponds or the supper picnics. Campers at 
Concord had bicycle trips to points of 
historic interest; those at Milton, New 
York, went on a hayride, while those at 
Jackson, Michigan, had the chance to 
get in some horseback riding. 

The camps were supplied with record- 
ings that were used for dancing in the 
evening, and not even the fact that the 
girls in each camp outnumbered the 
boys about two to one seemed to raise 
any insoluble social problems. A number 
of books that circulated through the sev- 
eral camps helped to pass the rainy days 
when farm work was impossible. While 
at first the inexperienced worker might 
welcome a rainy day vacation, later in 
the season the campers were eager to 
do their full quota of hours each day. 

The boys and girls were, at first, paid 
the local rate for inexperienced farm 
help but as their skill advanced the di- 
rectors were able to arrange for them to 
be paid more. The camp fee of $70 
for the term from late in June to late in 
August was easily covered by all camp- 


Afternoon recreation found the 

campers still full of energy; here 

“Birchy” qualifies to play on the 

boys’ baseball team by her home- 
run prowess. 


_ 


ers; those who were more ambitious or 

who took more easily to the farm work 
actually went home with money in 
their pockets. 

All went home with a fine coat of 
tan and a real appreciation of what it 
costs in time and labor to raise the na- 
tion’s food. Except for poison ivy, 
which was a trial to all the campers, 
there were no health problems; most of 
the campers gained weight and before 
the end of the summer were a fine 
sturdy lot in their rough shirts and dun- 
garees, often, to complete the rustic pic- 
ture, barefoot. 

Along with their farm work, the boys 
and girls did all the camp chores except 
the actual cooking. Two campers 
stayed at home each day, in rotation, 
to do “KP” duty under the direction 
of the camp cook and _ housemother. 
Another two were kept busy each early 
evening in the kitchen making the 
hundred odd sandwiches which went 
along next day, with quarts of fresh 
milk, to make the noonday lunches. 
Still others took turns waiting on table. 

The camp council met weekly and 
was set up so that its personnel changed, 
giving every camper a chance to serve 
before the season ended. A staff of 
some of the more ambitious campers 
put out a weekly mimeographed news- 
paper, called Fruit Punch in New York, 
the Uni-Con Almanack in Massachusetts. 
Each camp had outside speakers for 
some of its evening discussions on such 
subjects as juvenile delinquency, postwar 
co-operation, and so on. 

The camps were sponsored by the 
American Unitarian Youth and the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee and were 
under the general direction of Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Cahill of Chelmsford, Massa- 
chusetts. Although there were not as 
many camps this summer as had orig- 
inally been planned, the three camps 
that were in operation more than ful- 
filled the expectations of their sponsors. 


VACATION HOME 


From Geneva, Switzerland, Noel 
Field, Associate Commissioner for this 
newest Service Committee headquarters, 


reports on his part in establishing “vaca-. 


tion homes” for refugees stranded there. 

Mr. Field writes: 

“The Central Offices [the Central 
Camp Directorate, the Swiss committee 
uniting efforts of all Swiss organizations 
aiding the refugees of many nationali- 
ties] have for some time been struggling 
with one of the most serious refugee 
problems. This is the task of enabling 
members of families, separated in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, to see each 
other from time to time, especially hus- 
band and wife and parents and children. 

“As you may know, often the mother 
and young children are in one camp, the 
father in another workcamp, while the 
older son or daughter may even be at 
some third location. Members of labor 
camps have three days’ leave every six 
months. But the task of organizing 
these leaves in such a manner that mem- 
bers of the same family can have them 
at the same time, as well as finding ap- 
propriate places for them to meet, has 
naturally proved a very complex one. 

“The Central Office scheme is to ar- 
range for homes or pensions in various 
parts of the country to be entirely or 
partially at its disposal for vacations on 
a staggered schedule where such families 
can spend their three-day leave periods 
together. We have now taken the ini- 
tiative for such a place here in Geneva, 
in collaboration with several of our col- 
leagues. We have found a very attrac- 
tive place with a large, park-like garden. 
I have already discussed the matter 
with the ‘vacation homes committee’ of 
the Central Office and today we have 
submitted the official request to the local 
authorities for permission to get going, 
the Federal authorities having already 
agreed. 


by his son, Larry, age 3), plan the answer to the campers’ No. 1 question, 
“When do we eat?” 


“This pension would be a ‘home’ 
where husbands and wives, children and 
parents, could live together for three 
brief days as a family after the long 
period of separation—and in anticipation 
of fresh separation to come. It would 
have the specific purpose of getting the 
family together as a family, at least 
from time to time, and giving them that 
bit of fundamental human happiness 
that will make it possible for them to 
bear up under the many privations to 
come.” 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


The official newspaper of the United 
Automobile Workers, C.I.O., in their 
“Local 50 Edition” published for the 
war workers at the Ford bomber plant, 
gives recognition to the success of the 
new community program recently put 
in operation by the Willow Run Area 
Recreation Project. In the words of the 
workers’ paper, “a program of very 
spirited and successful square dances, 
accompanied by community singing, is 
taking place each Tuesday night in 
Willow Court. The square dances are 
bemg run by Mr. Hans Schmidt and 
the interest in tenants’ organization is 
being stimulated by Mr. John Mac- 
Kinnon. 

“The purpose of the project is to 
meet the needs for recreation and leisure 
time activity of the bomber workers 
living in the Willow Run area .... Mr. 
Schmidt has also been conducting very 
successful square dances in the recrea- 
tion room at Willow Lodge [to be re- 
membered as the first Service Committee 
center in this area] and is getting a com- 
munity organization started in the Lay 
Garden area.” : 

A recent letter from Rey. Edward H. 
Redman, Unitarian minister at near-by 
Ann Arbor and one of the pioneer work- 
ers in this Service Committee project, 
gives inside details behind this news 
story. Mr. Redman says: 

“Mr. Schmidt has taken over the folk 
dance program. While all earlier at- 
tempts by local people to call the squares 
had been unsuccessful in terms of tenant 
response, Schmidt’s calls seem to be 
quite popular. The problem has been 
that square dances and callers vary con- 
siderably from one locality to another. 
We happened to overhear some Ken- 
tuckians one evening with a different 
caller and they remarked that what was 
being done at the recreation center ‘just 
warn’t square dancin’. With Schmidt 
doing the calling, one may still hear it 
said that ‘dancin’ at home ain’t just 
like this’ but no one suggests that 
Schmidt is not ‘doin’ square dancin’.’” 

This square dancing difficulty and its 
solution by Mr. Schmidt is indicative of 
the whole problem in this area—of try- 
ing to make a workable community from 
the mass of homesick, uprooted, over- 
crowded war workers. 
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A Clear Challenge 
Faith for Our Generation. By Karu W. 


Deutscu. Boston: American Unitarian 
Youth. $.35. 
Dr. Deutsch has accomplished an 


extraordinarily difficult task in this at- 
tractive and readable booklet. He has 
set forth the most crucial issues of these 
decisive times—issues which are at the 
same time religious, economic and social 
—in such a way that teen-age young 
people, as well as adults, may under- 
stand and be captured by the challenge 
they present. The directness, simplicity 
and clarity of the writing, together with 
the author’s gift for apt illustration, 
make this the most useful pamphlet of 
its kind this reviewer has encountered. 
The author must be unusually well 
versed not only in religion, history and 
social problems but also in the psy- 
chology and mental processes of young 
people. Such a combination of skills is 
rare. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Deutsch 
will be invited to write a second pam- 
phlet to make more specific the implica- 
tions of his argument in this one, where 
space limitations necessarily precluded 
the development of his theme. For ex- 
ample, when Dr. Deutsch refers to 
poverty in our society, he writes: “What 
does this mean for our economic and 
social thinking? What does it mean for 
the application of our religion? It means 
that the problem of the world’s poverty 
is not just a problem of distribution. It 
will not be enough just to change our 
hearts, just to change our outlook, just 
to push some button in order to start 
the age of abundance. We will have to 
change our attitude in the direction of 
less competition and more co-operation. 
We will have to seek methods of demo- 
cratic economic planning to overcome the 
unnecessary idleness of men and ma- 
chines which has plagued us in peace- 
time.” (p.26.) The problem is not so 
much one of ignorance about method, as 
I am sure Dr. Deutsch would agree, as 
it is one of economic interest condition- 
ing and motivating the will of man. 

Why is it so difficult to get democratic 
economic planning in America and 
among the United Nations? Who is op- 
posed to it? What clichés are used to 
mold the public mind? Vice-President 
Wallace says this is the most vital issue 
America will face in the years imme- 
diately ahead and that the lines are al- 
ready drawn in the struggle. Some prog- 
ress has been made—for instance, in 
the United Nations Food Conference. 
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Dr. Karl W. Deutsch 


What do these recommendations mean 
for the future in terms of American 
public policy which Christian young peo- 
ple can and must help to shape? 

Faith for Our Generation should have 
the widest circulation, not only among 
youth and adults in the Unitarian 
Church, but also in other denominations, 
and in Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s. A 
special word of commendation is due 
Sheila Findly for the excellent and enter- 
taining illustrations. 

Rose Ter. 


Freedom Requires Faith 
Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. 


By Hetmut Kuan. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 


A philosophical study of the factors 
involved in the rise of Nazism and sim- 
ilar tendencies in other nations, it in- 
tends to show that freedom requires 
Christian faith as its foundation. Profes- 
sor Kuhn finds in Nazism, not the evi- 
dence of a depravity peculiar to the 
German people, as many would have us 
believe it is, but simply the German ex- 
pression of a danger which exists as a 
threat in the United Nations as well, and 
which may triumph there even though 
they defeat Nazi Germany. It arose in 
Germany simply because the decay of 
Christian faith was more complete there 
than elsewhere. 

The defeat of Germany in the last 
war was the defeat of a people who had 
already lost faith. The philosophers had 
turned to denial of freedom, or despair 
of the rationality of man’s choice. The 
popular Social Democratic movement 
was antagonistic to faith. Even in the 
churches, religion had decayed to the 
point where for large numbers it was 
a convention observed for respectabil- 
ity’s sake, not for belief. In the difficult 
times which followed, the people had 


- 


nothing to cling to and nothing to hope 
for or aim toward. When a demagogue 
arose who offered them an absolute hope 
in return for surrender of a freedom 
which lacked meaning and direction, they 
yielded gladly and swept him to power; 
by total control he has succeeded in di- 
recting even their thoughts. * 

Professor Kuhn shows a parallelism 
between this absolutism and that of the 


old Christian faith: the State in place 


of absolute God; Fuehrer for Christ; Jew 
for Satan; Third Reich for heaven; and 
the same absolute surrender of self as 
the way of salvation. But he does not 
seem to find that the earlier faith in 
any way prepared men for the latter, 
although he does recognize that the 
parallelism was deliberately intended. 
He does, however, point out effectively 
the fact that this is a danger which may 
possibly arise anywhere in Western 
civilization, since it is potentially present 
in the nature of man. He seems to feel 
that man’s hope is in the choice of the 
Christian Absolute as against the totali- 
tarian temptation of the State, and that 
only passion dedicated to God is a safe 
guarantee for freedom. It is his thesis 
that victory must bring a peace in 
which states are subordinated to the 
maintenance of a freedom recognized as 
deriving from God and, therefore, above 
the purely human instrument which the 
state must be. The United Nations 
should build themselves into a perma- 
nent unity which might ultimately 
admit the Axis nations when they have 
been prepared for such membership. 


Rosert Weston 


What Lies Ahead? 


The Peace We Fight For. By Hiram 
Moruerwetut. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 


Hiram Motherwell is one of that priv- 
ileged and hard-worked company of 
American foreign correspondents who, 
having seen the war at first hand, have 
been driven beyond the interpretation of 
news into the role of prophecy. After 
ten years of European service with the 
foreign staff of the Chicago Daily News, 
he writes as one who knows Europe from 
the inside. 

His book is divided into three parts: 
“Fragmentation,” “Reconstruction,” and 
“Peace.” His study of the social frag- 
mentation which Europe will face at the 
close of this war is detailed, realistic 
and ominous. From the consideration of 
such practical problems as the distribu- 
tion of food, the restoration of health, 
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agriculture, industry, sound currency and 
trade through an interim government, 
he moves to that of the more general 
problems of nationalism, imperialism 
and balance of power. He believes that 
the “federation of West Europe, un- 
thinkable in 1919, may well prove an 
acceptable, even the only possible, an- 
swer to the social fragmentation of the 
continent.” His treatment of Federal- 
ism is discriminating and sound, and is 
made fresh by the way he relates it to 
issues which are immediate and real. 

While he conceives of the federation 
of West Europe as contributing to “the 
first tentative pattern of a federation of 
the world,” he is so deeply involved in 
European problems that he fails to give 
adequate consideration to the inter- 
relatedness of the world as a whole. In 
reckoning with Russia, the British Em- 
pire, the Far East and the United States, 
he still works cautiously through im- 
perialism, the balance of power, na- 
tional self-interest and American self- 
sufficiency toward a tentative world 
‘organization to enforce peace. 

But while it may be said that he 
leaves the door open for American isola- 
tionism or a new American economic 
imperialism, in the European field— 
which is that of his special competence— 
he has seen the handwriting on the wall. 

The book contains valuable appen- 
dices of pertinent state documents. 


Lesuiz T. PENNINGTON 


Sincere 


Life Out There: A Story of Faith and 
Courage. By Serceant JoHNNY Bartex. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75. 


The rescue of Capt. Edward Ricken- 
backer and his eight companions, after 
they had floated for three weeks on a 
raft in the Pacific, has been getting 
plenty of write-ups. Almost every man 
in the ship’s company has since rushed 
into print. The latest of these literary 
aspirants is a young Czechoslovakian, 
who endured the ordeal bravely, almost 
lost his life, and incidentally got religion. 
His account of spiritual rebirth he nar- 
rated to Dean Pardue, of the Episcopal 
‘Cathedral in Buffalo, who has set it down 
almost word for word. The result is a 
confession by no means unimpressive, 
having the earmarks of sincerity. Frank, 
naive, with plenty of cuss-words, it has 
its element of power. Of course, as in 
similar confessions, the religion experi- 
enced is of the conventional orthodox 
type, including faith in miracles, mate- 
rial answer to prayer, the Bible as the 
‘word of God, etc. To the liberal Chris- 
tian reader, the chief attraction of this 
work will be its revelation of a most 
interesting personality, and of the for- 
eign-born family in which Johnny Bartek 
was born and grew up. 

AJR. H. 


— 


An Heroic Saga 


The Fight of the Norwegian Church 
against Nazism. By Bsarne Hoye and 
Trrave M. Acer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 


An inspiring commentary on Paul’s 
famous words: “our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness.” The 
book tells the story of the heroic struggle 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church has 
been waging ever since the Nazis and 
their Quislings in 1940 tried to break the 
will of the Norwegian people, and to 
bend the influential state church of Nor- 
way to the will and purpose of the con- 
querors. When the whole story of this 
world war comes to be written, one of 
the most dramatic chapters will be de- 
voted to the gallant stand these sturdy 
Norwegian Lutherans made against the 
Nazi intruder; how, having recognized the 
enemy and his nefarious designs upon 
their ancient culture and religion, this 
proud people put on “the whole armor 
of God,” and “having done all,” stood 
immovable in faith and purpose. 


It may be suggested that the story of 
Norwegian church-resistance to Hitler 
lacks the glamor of such personalities as 
that of Niemoeller in Germany; but this 
writer believes that Bishop Eivind Berg- 
grav, Primate of the Norwegian church, 
will rank with the greatest of the spirit- 
ual heroes of our day, and that his brave 
followers have written a chapter in reli- 
gious history rivalling the record of any 
period of martyrdom and fortitude. As 
the authors state (p.7), “The object 
was clear. By sowing doubt and dissem- 
inating falsehood about the leader of the 
church (Bishop Berggrav), the Nazis 
hope to create dissension and bewilder- 
ment within the church itself, and thus 
compromise it and render it incapable of 
offering any kind of effective resistance 
to the coming nazification and depriva- 
tion of its authority.” But again the 
Nazis miscalculated. The Norwegian 
church “mobilized”: it organized and 
utilized its spiritual and moral resources. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the enemy 
used every weapon of treachery and ter- 
ror, of persecution and discrimination, a 
“free church” emerged to operate bravely 
and purposefully in a defeated but un- 
conquered land, demonstrating again that 
all of Nazism’s chicanery and subtle dev- 
iltry are helpless when opposed by true 
patriotism and firm faith. 

The book is well documented, and the 
appendix carries the famous Pastoral 
Letter of February, 1941, as well as 
other documents bearing eloquent wit- 
ness to a spirit that will bring back free- 
dom, political and religious, not only to 
Norway but to the whole world. 

Kart M. Cuworowsky 


Everyman 


So Little Time. By Joun P. Marquanp. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co.. $2.75. 


Among contemporary novelists, Mr. 
Marquand has won for himself an en- 
viable reputation. Whatever he at- 
tempts is interesting. An ability to write 
English that is simple, terse, forcible, a 
keen understanding of human nature, a 
sincere sympathy for people, wit above 
the ordinary, a unique skill for bringing 
alive American situations and back- 
grounds with point and humor—these 
are outstanding features in his work. 
In his latest novel, these are all there. 
Something is here of Fielding, Thack- 
eray and Galsworthy. Like Joseph An- 
drews, Pendennis and The Forsyte Saga, 
So Little Time tells the story of Every- 
man on his way through the world. 

This time laying his scene not in 
Boston, but in Manhattan, Mr. Mar- 
quand narrates the experiences of a 
New Yorker from youth to middle age. 
The present-day musings, aspirations, 
fears of one Jeffrey Wilson, interspersed 
with a series of flash backs to happenings 
of earlier days, combine to produce the 
life history of a typical American hus- 
band and father—who, in this instance, 
is a hard-working doctor of plays. The 
conflict is between the man and his en- 
vironment. Wilson’s chief foes are those 
of his own household. Conscientious- 
ness, disillusionment, worry about his 
own work, a deepening sense of the 
brevity of life, above all anxiety about 
his oldest son, who is of military age 
and about to be flung into the maelstrom 
of war—these combine to create an inner 
struggle of no mean proportions. There 
are no sensational episodes; everything 
is handled with admirable restraint. The 
reader is certain to feel an increasing 
understanding of and sympathy for this 
husband and father. He feels, and 
thinks, exactly as you and I. Just for 
that reason, the book moves slowly, in 
places is a bit heavy-footed. 


It is not in its main situations, but 
in many side issues, subsidiary occur- 
rences and characterizations, that Mr. 
Marquand is at his best. His chapter 
on publishers, his picture of life in Holly- 
wood, his portraits of Jesse Fineman, 
the play producer, Mintz, the movie 
impresario, Minot Roberts, clubman and 
friend, Milton Cooke, financial adviser, 
Walter Newcombe, famous war corre- 
spondent, and his awful wife—these are 
masterly, superbly ironic, diabolically 
clever. Therefore, while it is not the 
equal of either The Late George Apley 
or H. M. Pulham, Esq., we like So Little: 
Time. This writer’s apologia (for to no 
small extent it is such) is a contribu- 
tion of genuine value to. contemporary 
social history. Mr. Marquand must have 
had himself a corking time writing it! 

A.R. H. 
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Our Brother in Bonds 


The Negro’s Share. By Ricuarp Srer- 
ner. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$4.50. 

Here is a veritable mine of information 
for any one who is interested in learning 
the facts about the American Negro. The 
author is a Swede who has had exten- 
sive experience in social research work 
for the Swedish government. A corps of 
research investigators has collaborated 
with Dr. Sterner in gathering information 
on what would seem to be every phase 
of this baffling subject. The book should 
be in every public library and accessible 
to every social worker. The publication 
of The Negro’s Share was made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Foundation 
in New York, but it is not controlled— 
directly or indirectly—by the Founda- 
tion. 

Not the least interesting aspect of 
this wonderful book is its demonstration 
of the teamwork which made possible so 
great an undertaking and enabled the au- 
thor to weave many varied strands to- 
gether into the complete unity of this 
highly valuable monograph. 

James A. Farruey 


NUTSHELL COMMENTS 


In Defense of God. By Joun Livinc- 
ston Travis. Savannah, Ga.: Published 
by the author. $1.50. 


This colloquial essay is interesting as 
a reflection of the author’s thinking. It 
cannot be classed as a scholarly or 
documented and careful study. One 
wonders why the author should write a 
“Defense of God” rather than a “Revela- 
tion of God.” The statements of the 
book are dogmatic and often un- 
supported. Though there is much about 
God in this ‘little book, it seems to be 
more of a criticism of the church, 
churchmen, and church customs than a 
defense of God. 

Paut Harmon CHapMan 


The New Order in the Church. By 
Wi11am Apams Brown. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


The book concerns itself with four 
postwar tasks to which religion must ad- 
dress itself: (1) to provide a fellowship 
in which the type of life to which the 
gospel points is shown to be practical; 
(2) to give, for those who are not yet 
Christians, clear witness to the central 
spiritual fact which constitutes the 
Church’s distinctive gospel; (3) to meet 
the pressing economic needs of the less 
favored groups in Church and State by 
corporate sharing; and (4) to find the 
needed points of contact between those 
who bear this witness, compose this 
fellowship, and render this service. 
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‘William Adams Brown is always re- 
freshing, especially in these mellowed 
years when time has given him rich 
insight. 

W. Waupemar W. Arcow 


Yesterday's Children. By LaMar War- 
rick. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 

Mildly reminiscent of Henry Aldrich 
without his ingenuous ability for getting 
into hot water, Randy Weaver makes 
life both interesting and puzzling for 
his parents. Reading Yesterday’s Chil- 
dren is like dropping in for a call on 
your neighbors and hearing the latest 
news of their family. 

Racuet M. SronrHamM 


Four Freedoms and God. By Evwin M. 
Poreat. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 

This book is an attempt to show 
that the Four Freedoms must be con- 
ceived as rooted in the divine order of 
the universe. If they are understood 
and sought in the political sense alone, 
there is little hope for the world. It is 
refreshing to find someone who realizes 
that these Freedoms didn’t just grow 
up, but that they are “of the nature of 
things.” It would do well for the politi- 
cians to read this book before making 
another pep talk on what we are fight- 
ing for. 

W. Watpemar W. Arcow 


The Twofold Power of the Gospel. By 
Cuiype V. Hicxerson. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


The use of the word “liberal” is fre- 
quently questioned and it is said that 
“we are all modernists now; the differ- 
ence is only a matter of degree.” One has 
only to read a book like this to discover 
how slight is the degree of liberalism in 
many quarters in the Christian church. 
One finds here the traditional Christian 
doctrine unquestioned, though clothed 
in modern dress. The liberal will find 
these sermons interesting only as a study 
of what is being preached in the Baptist 
Temple in San Antonio, Texas. 

Paut Harmon CHapMan 


What Is Religion Doing to Our Con- 
sciences? By Grorcr ALprert Cor. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Two things are exceedingly interesting 
about this book: (1) the foreword states 
how it came to be written; (2) the post- 
script is a preview of some criticisms of it. 
Basic is the author’s attempt to show 
how values, formerly thought to be 
purely secular, have come into the 
sphere of religion, and how others, once 
thought to be primary in religion, have 
been yielded up as of little moment. 
This is what may be called barbed writ- 
ing—no matter where you read, a sen- 
tence will stick and make you wince! 

W. Watpemar W. Arcow 


auth United 
Unitarian 


Appeal 


A NEW CALL TO SERVICE 


Last year was a year of successes for 
the Unitarian fellowship. 


. Yet success is seldom absolute. In the 
third annual campaign of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, about to open with 
the fall season, we will present a series 
of success stories which all Unitarians 
should know—stories which will fill them 
with pride in their church affiliation. 
That satisfaction is both natural and 
proper; it is the reward of work well 
done. Yet these very successes occasion 
some regrets—regrets that what we have 
done well could not have been done more 
widely and more frequently, in a world 
crying out for a faith consistent with 
reason, and for the service which that 
faith promotes. 


This is perhaps the primary value 
of the Appeal: to make us realize not 
only how many church schools we have 
helped, how many refugees we have 
rescued, how many chaplains we have 
aided—but how much remains to be 
done of the scores of services to which 
our high tradition commits us. 


The 1943-44 campaign announces a 
goal figure of $135,000, an increase of 
$12,000 over last year’s goal. In. addi- 
tion to the causes supported by the 
1942-43 Appeal, there are now added the 
Meadville Conference and the newly 
organized New England Unitarian Coun- 
cil. Additional funds are needed, also, 
to carry on the expanding domestic 
program of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and the revitalized young peo- 
ple’s work under the leadership of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Youth. Once again, act- 
ing for the Unitarian conscience, the 
General Committee of the Appeal has 
increased slightly the allocation for min- 
isters’ pensions, which at the time of 
the last quarterly payment stood at a 
mere $446 per year for each man on the 
retired list! 


Once more the Appeal rings out its 
eall to service. Like the bell on a Sun- 
day morning, it calls us to devote our- 
selves to the realization of the best in 
life. If we respond, we shall fill our 
churches and our quotas, but more than 
that, we shall fill our lives with that satis- 
faction that comes from a commitment 
to a worthy cause. 


Freperick T. McGuu, Jr. 


‘CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


Plea for Re Action 


A group of Chicago laymen, meeting 
in the United Church of Hyde Park, 
announced their belief that participation 
in local political activity is a requisite 
for church membership. They insisted 
that churchmen must assume leadership 
in affairs and forwarded to the Federal 
Council of Churches appropriate resolu- 
tions: that the church should put de- 
pendable men into public office; that the 
church should aim at concrete social 
objectives; that the church should send 
delegates to every assembly devoted to 
national or world issues. 


West Point for Peace Leadership 
Writing in Unity (Chicago) , Sylvanus 
DuVall urges a West Point for the train- 
ing of leaders for peace. The suggested 
curriculum would include: (1) the 
etiology of war and peace; (2) the psy- 
chology of war and peace; (3) skills and 
techniques of promoting peace; and (4) 
education of the masses for peace. 


Demands a Christian Society 


In a recent bulletin of the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order (Canadian) 
there was a report of its Montreal Con- 
ference. In his address Kenneth Leslie, 
Editor of The Protestant, protested that 
instead of allying ourselves with radical 
secular groups we should speak in our 
own tradition and let those follow who 
will, creating “out of our own past a 
movement indigenous to this continent, 
and entreat our leaders — politely but 
firmly—to call the bluff of the Fascists.” 
‘The meetings stressed racialism in gen- 
eral and anti-Semitism in particular as 
being signs of Fascism and, therefore, 
anti-Christian and anti-democratic. 
Taking for his theme “The Duty of the 
Church to Speak,” Dr. Joseph Fletcher, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Religion, Cincinnati, declared: 
“The issues of today lie in the area of 
‘social adjustments. The growing edge 
of human experience is there, so, there 
also, lies the Church’s tactical oppor- 
tunity. For the Church to be restored 
to its vital role in society, it must enter 
into the vital, and therefore controver- 
sial, areas of our experience.” Scouting 
the antithesis of the material and spirit- 
ual, the speaker insisted that “Chris- 
‘tianity has the most chance to survive 
because it is the most materialistic reli- 
gion. Inherently, the Christian Gospel 
js concerned with material things.” Dr. 
Fletcher held that those groups and in- 
‘terests who complain that this kind of 
religion is interfering with business and 
‘is playing out of bounds are “most disas- 
trously interfering with the work of the 
echurch.” Plans for a Summer School to 
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be held at Mount Airy Hotel were an- 
nounced, including two main courses on 
“Christians in the Struggle for Power” 
and “The Basic Principles of Christian 
Social Action.” 


Repeal of Exclusion Act Urged 


In calling for a Citizens’ Committee 
to secure the repeal of the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Act, Richard J. Walsh, Editor of 
Asia and the Americas, stated as his 
prime reasons for asking support: (1) 
war expediency to strengthen Chinese 
morale; (2) an act of overdue justice to 
a friendly and humiliated people; and 
(3) a means of cementing the good will 
of great nations. Beside such distin- 
guished signers as Pearl Buck, Prof. 
Hocking and Max Lerner, there were 
many who represented the church, in- 
cluding Harry Emerson Fosdick, Bishop 
Herbert Welch and Daniel A. Poling. 


Church Service Clubs Record 


There have been 135 church service 
clubs in 15 Protestant denominations of 
Greater New York alone, furnishing reli- 
gious and recreational facilities for serv- 
ice men and women in that area, during 
the past year. Two of these clubs 
served more than 25,000 men and 
women in uniform during this period; 
two others average over 2,000 per 
month. Similar records are reported 
from all parts of the country. 


The Church and Labor 
Mr. H. L. Mitchell of Memphis, Secre- 


tary of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, told the New York Workers’ De- 
fense League that the growing interest 
of national church bodies in the welfare 
of the working man is a major factor in 
awakening the Southern churches to 
their social responsibilities, though he 
admitted that these churches have still 
a long way to go. Believing that the 
churches should play a more active and 
decisive part in securing justice for 
labor, the Grand Rapids, Mich., Minis- 
terial Association, composed of 40 Negro 
and white clergymen, called a confer- 
ence on “The Church and Labor,” in- 
viting not only labor leaders but repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant faiths to participate. 


New Life Movement in China 
Reports reaching this country of the 
New Life Movement in China indicate 
the important role which it will play in 
the postwar development of that nation. 
This movement was founded in 1934 by 
Madame and General Chiang Kai-Shek 
as a small community project in the 
Kiangsi Province, to give material aid 
to and restore faith in a people suffering 
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from the effects of civil war, poverty, 
weariness, disillusionment, and_ epi- 
demics. It has now become a vast, 
ramified and nation-wide project, with 
a scope both religious and practical, at- 
tempting to heal the body, mind and 
soul of the individual and to cultivate 
spiritual solidarity in all the people. To 
these ends, classes in hygiene and home 
management have been organized, set- 
tlement houses have been built, and 
credit, utility and marketing co-opera- 
tives among farmers have been set up. 
Agricultural colleges and adult educa- 
tion programs as well as schemes for the 
education of youth have been initiated 
to combat illiteracy. Forums for the 
discussion of local, national and inter- 
national problems, and Soldiers’ Aid 
societies have also been sponsored by the 
movement. As a result, the inertia 
caused by centuries of Manchu misrule 
is being overcome and the people are 
aroused to a sense of personal and col- 
lective rights and duties as responsible 
citizens. But most important of all, 
this movement is proving to be the 
one effective liaison with the progressive 
and Christian forces of the world. 


Czech Chaplain Ordained 


A young Czech flying officer, who had 
often ministered to the spiritual needs 
of his men but was without the right to 
celebrate the sacraments, appealed to the 
Church of Scotland for ordination. 
Thereupon the General Assembly au- 
thorized the Edinburgh presbytery to or- 
dain him “to the office of holy ministry 
for work among members of the Church 
of the Czech Brethren in the Czech 
forces.” This thrilling gesture of the 
Scottish church will be appreciated all 
the more because the chaplain, in exile 
in Britain, could not seek consecration 
from his own authorities. 


Shipbuilder Kaiser Preaches 


Henry J. Kaiser, wizard at ship build- 
ing, preached this summer in the Outdoor 
Chapel at Lake Tahoe. During his ser- 
mon Mr. Kaiser affirmed his belief in a 
continuing resurrection. He said: “At 
the very moment when hope seems slain 
there is the promise of new life. Today, 
man faces the most superb opportunity 
that has ever come to him. His world 
lies in ashes. It is now his to rebuild. 
The vast forces that have made us an 
arsenal will soon be made to work for 
reconstruction.” He warned that we 
must not build the new world on 
monopoly or special privilege and urged 
that we collaborate creatively together 
just as we have co-operated for destruc- 
tion. 


A. N. K. 
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First Congregational Society, Leominster, Mass. 


Leominster, Mass. Several interest- 
ing events will mark the 200th year of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian). Most important is the Anni- 
versary Service to be held on Sunday, 
September 19 at 4 p. m., with Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot preaching the sermon. 
The Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, the churches of the city and 
the city government will be represented 
on the program. Laurence J. Hadley, 
chairman of the parish committee, will 
preside. Rey. Reubens Rea Hadley, a 
native of Leominster, now minister of 
_ the First Parish Church in Sterling, will 
give the invocation; Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney, a former minister, now in 
Peterboro, N. H., will offer the anniver- 
sary prayer. Music will be provided by 
the church quartet and the Junior Choir 
of 24 voices. Following the service an in- 
formal reception will take place. The 
evening service will be held for members 
of the Society and will be one of con- 
secration. 

In the 200 years of its existence the 
Society has been served by 19 ministers, 
all of whom have met a need. Under 
the leadership of Rev. Earle R. Steeves, 
the present minister, this group of able, 
loyal and faithful members has become 
increasingly active and enthusiastic. As 
one member writes, “He imparts ‘the 
living gospel’ in such an understandable 
way.” Mr. Steeves is secretary of the 
Worcester Conference, and Conference 
representative on the New England 
Council of Unitarian Churches. He is 
also a member of the Committee on the 
Ministry, of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

The first observance of the Anniver- 
sary Year was the Young People’s con- 
cert in June given by the Junior Choir 
and assisting artists. An Anniversary 
Lecture on “Tagore” by Dr. R. G. Alex- 


der of Madras, India, is a coming event. 


Crepar Rapinps, Is. The People’s 
Church had a most successful series of 
summer services in July. Members 
could not remember a time when services 
were continued beyond June, but with 
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the curtailment of vacations this year 
came the need. In the cool, comfortable 
Social Hall, with its worship center con- 
structed for the school of religion, the 
attendance was excellent. The services 
were less formal than those in the 
church. The minister, Rev. George W. 
Marshfield, gave a series of talks on 
“Pioneers of the Democratic Spirit,” in- 
cluding “Jefferson, Philosopher,” “Chan- 
ning, Preacher,” “Whitman, Poet,” and 
“Rauschenbusch, Prophet.” 


Detroit, Micu. As a result of the 
recent racial difficulties in this city, for 
which crowded living conditions and the 
complete absence of recreational facilities 
were largely responsible, many positive 
steps have been taken to improve rela- 
tions between the race groups. The 
Detroit Council of Churches has an 
inter-racial committee of long standing, 
of which the minister of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian - Universalist) , 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, is a member. 
He is also a member of the inter-racial 
committee of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy. These groups 
have succeeded in bringing pressure upon 
the Mayor to form an inter-racial com- 
mittee in the city. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
foster understanding and co-operation 
among the groups and to give special 
attention to employment conditions. 
Already it has been investigating the 
status of Negroes in the war plants, and 
to some extent has been successful in 
improving it. Emphasis has been placed 
on the necessity for continuing the inter- 
racial activities of past years with no 
cessation of effort, in spite of apparent 
frustration. To this end it is interesting 
to note that the Church of Our Father 
has recently hired a young Negro couple 
as custodians, a somewhat radical prac- 
tice in the city of Detroit. The church 
has also instituted a program of work- 
shop activities for neighborhood children, 
operated on an inter-racial basis. 


Urpana, Inu. In spite of the excessive 
heat, summer services were held in the 


Unitarian Church where Rev. John 
Brogden is minister. In a congregation 
of 35, 20 were students. In connection 
with his series of sermons on “The Faith 
Behind Freedom,” Mr. Brogden dis- 
tributed copies of the A.U.A. booklet 
bearing that title. On the colorful 
poster used for publicity were printed 
the subjects for the first three sermons: 
“Sources of a Free Religion,” “Free Re- 
ligion the Fountain of Larger Freedoms,” 
and “Towards Universal Freedom.” 


Weston, Mass. The First Parish, 
founded in 1698, has the proud record 
throughout its history of holding Sunday 
services the year round. During the 
summer months the congregation meets 
in the beautiful memorial chapel dedi- 
cated in 1930 as a memorial to Dr. Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears. This chapel is 
an example of the English Gothic tradi- 
tion. Its architect was Harold B. Willis, 
of the firm of Allen and Collens, Boston, 
now a colonel in the Army. 

The organ is a memorial to Rev. Charles 
F. Russell, for 30 years minister of the 
First Parish. The exquisite woodwork 
forming the case of the organ was given 
by Edward Field as a memorial to five 
generations of the Field family, one of 
whose members, Rev. Joseph Field, was 
minister-of the church for more than 50 
years. In the rear of the chapel stands 
a cabinet in which are kept several docu- 
ments and manuscripts of Dr. Sears, 
including the originals of the hymns, “It 
Came upon the Midnight Clear” and 
“Calm on the Listening Ear of Night.” 

This season, Rev. Miles Hanson, 
minister of the church, preached during 
July. Guest preachers in August in- 
cluded Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Rev. 
Francis G. Ricker, Rev. Charles M. 
Styron, Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky and 
Rey. Charles A. Engvall. 


Mexsournn, Austraria. Here the 
Unitarian Church is instituting a new 
service: religious instruction by corre- 
spondence for the benefit of children of 
members living in the country, and for 
whom no Unitarian Sunday School is 


available. Rev. William Bottomley has 
secured the services of three fully quali- 
fied school teachers, members of the 
church, who will undertake this impor- 
tant work. Parents who desire this 
service for their children are requested 
to send their names, age and grade in 
school. 


The broadcasting of the Unitarian 
Half-Hour over 3XY on Sunday after- 
noons is showing a remarkable reaction 
of interest and appreciation on the part 
of the listening public. When Mr. 
Bottomley spoke on “Jesus, the Un- 
known,” there was manifest keen inter- 
est. One listener wrote, “This is what 
I have been looking for, for years.” 


The Young People’s Society is very 
active. One meeting, opened to the 
public, presented two speakers on the 
subject, “The Australia of the Future.” 
Literature from America arrived in May, 
“which will be an asset to our library.” 


Betrast, IretaAnp. In answer to a 
request made several months ago for a 
picture of the bombed York St. Church 
to use in the Register, there has come, 
at last, the one to be seen on this page. 
It is taken from the book, Bombs on 
Belfast: A Camera Record, published by 
W. V. G. Baird, Ltd. The history of 
York St. is varied and interesting. The 
original church was built in 1882. Re- 
ports from various sources in 1939 
stated: “Sixteen years ago the church 
was derelict and heavily in debt. There 
was only a remnant of a congregation 
and the building was considered unsuit- 
able for worship. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Arthur L. Agnew, York St. has 
been rebuilt beyond recognition. It has 
a growing congregation of 300 members. 
Over 2,000 people attend the anniversary 
service every year. Dr. Agnew is full 
of resourceful methods and his training 
and career have not been that of a 
mystical recluse. When there was a leak 
in the skylight of the church at his 
ordination, he was able to climb up on 
the roof and stop it. He is equally alert 
to stop a leakage in finances or in the 
membership of his congregation, for he 
knows how to look after his flock and 
keep them together.” 


By 1940 the York St. congregation 
was breathing easily and preparations 
were going forward for the celebration 
of the centenary. Then in May, 1941, 
came a letter from Dr. Agnew: “We had 
a great centenary and in spite of all the 
drawbacks our church was growing. The 
building was made a perfect gem after 
18 years in which improvement never 
ceased. Finally all was drawn together 
in one big effort and we had acquired 
400 members, just enough to maintain 
it. I was settling down at last to be a 
regular parson. Now alas! after all this 
faithfulness Sennacherib came and our 
beloved church passed in the height of 
its glory in one night. I am strangely 
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glad that our work was done and that 


our church did not die out. It will live 
for us all as it was in the last few weeks 
of its hundred years—bright, happy, 
beautiful, and thronged with people. 
The only thing that remains is my Tufts 
hood. The little communion set which 
the staff of the A.U.A. gave me has gone, 
too, and the records of our hundred 
years.” 

But the history of York St. does not 
end on that sad note. All Souls’ Church 
Belfast, one of the most beautiful 
churches in Ireland, needed a congrega- 
tion. Dr. Agnew brought about a merger 
with the York St. congregation and 
today writes that the two are getting 
along happily. A description of the reno- 
vation of All Souls’ was printed in the 
Register of February, 1943. 


PirrspurcuH, Pa. Representatives of 
the Christian and Jewish faiths, and of 
the colored and white races, met in the 
North Side Unitarian Church on July 9, 
to form what they decided to call “The 
Council for Democratic Action.” The 
purpose of the organization is to study 
and combat religious and racial pre- 
judices and all fascistic tendencies. 
Rey. Hugh Weston, minister of the 
church, opened the meeting and later 
was named temporary chairman. State 
Representative Homer S. Brown, who is 
president of the Pittsburgh branch of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, and Mrs. 
Lilian Friedberg, secretary of the Jewish 
Public Relations Council, introduced the 
discussion. A strong plea was made for 
something more than study and discus- 
sion. 

Two committees were formed, one to 
study fascism in the North Side of Pitts- 
burgh and make a report, the other to 
contact people for the next meeting of 
the Council. A plan was suggested for 


a series of mass meetings to be held in 
order to undermine the influence of the 
anti-Semitic and anti-Negro groups in 
Pittsburgh. ; 


Eri, Pa. The church year just closed 
proved one of the most outstanding in 
the history of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety. A library of religious books, 
dedicated to the memory of Celestia J. 
Hershey, late principal of the Erie Normal 
School, was assembled in September. 
November brought the inauguration of 
the broadcasting of Sunday morning 
services over Station WERC. These 
broadcasts have been so popular that 
they were continued through the summer 
and now will go on indefinitely. In June 
the mortgage on the church property was 
burned at the annual meeting. A long- 
standing deficit in current expenses was 
removed and the endowment fund in- 
creased. During the spring 19 new 
members joined the church. 

The minister, Rev. Arnold Crompton, 
conducted two successful lecture series 
during the winter and spring, one on 
“Contemporary Literature,” the other on 
“Who Are the Unitarians?” He has 
recently been elected chairman of a 
Price Panel Board for the city, the pur- 
pose of which is to help wholesalers, 
retailers and the buying public to get 
a clear understanding of the regulations 
of the Erie district OPA as they affect 
community flat prices. Mrs. Kenneth 
Craig, a member of the Unitarian So- 
ciety, is also a panel member. Mr. 
Crompton is very active in many com- 
munity organizations. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the International Institute; 
vice-chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross; 
member and chairman of the speakers’ 
bureau, Blood Plasma Committee; and 
member of the speakers’ bureau, Com- 
munity and War Fund. 


York St. Wen Sabeanbtty Dretbatonon Church, Helloat! Treland- 
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Bisuop Nicuouas Jozan of Kolozvar, 
Hungary, head of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church, sent a letter, via the Red 
Cross, to Mrs. Charles E. St. John of 
Boston, on Feb. 9, 1943. It reached her 
on July 24, and reports: “Consistory 
meets end of March ordaining 14 new 
pastors. Second grandchild, a_ son, 
arrived October last.” The picture of 
his first grandchild appears on this page. 


Rev. A. Marcarer Barr is in England 
on furlough from her work in the Khasi 
Hills, India. She is filling many speak- 
ing engagements and plans to return to 
India in the autumn. 


Dr. Hersert McLacaran, author of 
The Unitarian Movement in the Re- 
ligious Life of England, will retire from 
the principalship of Unitarian College, 
Manchester, England, in September of 
next year, the 33rd anniversary of his 
association with the College. Rev. Law- 
rence Redfern will succeed him. 


Tuomas Enior, director of the Office 
of War Information, London, England, 
son of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, 
recently delivered an address in Liver- 
pool Cathedral at the request of the 
Bishop. 


Rev. Roserrt T. Weston, minister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety in Lexington, Mass., is preaching 
for the seventh year in the Universalist 
church in Eastham, Mass. Services are 
held at 7 p.m. 


Mrs. Wairstitt H. SHarp was one of 
the principal speakers at the Wellesley 
Summer Institute for Social Progress, 
held this year at Briarcliff Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff, N. Y. The theme for the 
Institute was “Issues Today Determin- 
ing Democracy Tomorrow.” Mrs. Sharp’s 
subject for addresses and round tables 
was “Hunger and Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion.” : 


Rey. Roscor E. Trugesioop, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Harvard, 
Mass., has been called to the Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Andover, 


Node 


NatHan ALTscHuLER, active in the 
A.U.Y. group in All Souls’ Church, Tulsa, 
Okla., has been granted a scholarship by 
the Tulsa Geological Society Study 
group. He has spent the summer with 
the Princeton University geological field 
party in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana. 


Rosert L. Zorrnemer, graduate of 
Meadville, June *43, a contributor to this 
issue of the Register, will become full- 
time minister of the Universalist church 
in Hoopeston, Ill., which he has served 
for two years as student incumbent. The 
subject of his thesis was “Rival Concep- 
tions of Religious Liberalism in Con- 
temporary Protestant Theology.” 
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IN THE NEWS 


Mary Jozan, at four years 


Mrs. A. D. Warner, Sr., sat in her 
pew at the First Unitarian Church in 
Wilmington, Del., on her 90th birthday 
and heard tributes of affection and ad- 
miration paid her in the sermon of the 
minister, Rev. Delos O’Brian. This 
“erand old lady of Delaware,” life-long 
Unitarian, leader and organizer of social 
welfare activities, was also honored by 
a reception at the home of her son. 
There, many civic and church leaders 
paid homage to a woman who had made 
her religious faith practical and real in 
her community. 


Dr. AuretiA Henry Reruarpr, for- 
mer Moderator of the A.U.A., retires in 
September from the presidency of Mills 
College. In recognition of her significant 
work, a Scholarship Foundation of $100,- 
000 will be set up. 


Raymonp B. Jounson was ordained 
to the ministry and installed as interim 
minister of the Old Ship Church, Hing- 
ham, Mass., in July. He fills the place 
of Rev. Anders S. Lunde who has be- 
come a chaplain. 


Rev. Rosert W. Lawson has resigned 
at Reading, Mass., and is in defense 
work. 


Rey. ALeExANDER CHANDLER has re- 
signed at Sandwich, Mass., to accept a 
call to a Congregational Church in 


Hackensack, N. J. 


Rev. Mason F. McGuinness has re- 
signed at East Boston to accept a call 
to the Universalist Church in Weymouth, 
Mass. 


Evcrene A. Lurentnc who graduated 
from Meadville Theological School in 
June begins his work in the Unitarian 
churches of Amherst and Florence, 
Mass., in September. His thesis was 
entitled “The Creative Church and Com- 
munity Analysis.” 


Rev. Jonn E. Surcurrre has com- 
pleted his work as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Grafton, Mass., and 
has accepted a position in defense work. 


Rev. Curtis Beacu has resigned at 
Middleboro, Mass., and took up his new 
duties on August 1 as assistant to Dr. 
Soares at Pasadena, Calif. 


Rev. Rosert L. Weis of Harrisville, 
R. I., has compiled a mimeographed 
book of 75 pages giving the names of 
98 descendants of Ephraim Otis and 
Rachel (Hersey) Otis, who were married 
in Scituate, Mass., Sept. 6, 1733. The 
book includes information about many 
of the descendants. He will mail a copy 
gratis to any descendant. 


Dr. Joun H. Larurop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has been asked by the National War 
Labor Board to serve as public mem- 
ber and chairman of a tripartite panel 
to hear labor disputes certified by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Dr. Lathrop is also a member of the 
new State War Council committee on 
discrimination, recently appointed by 
Governor Dewey of New York. The 
committee’s purpose is to work through- 
out the state on the problems of dis- 
crimination against minorities in employ- 
ment. Dr. Alvin Johnson, director of the 
New School of Social Research, New 
York City, is the chairman. 


Francis P. Locke, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the First Unitarian 
Church, Miami, Fla., defended Edward 
O. Schweitzer, school teacher, conscien- 
tious objector, before the local school 
board. His editorial in the Miami Daily 
News characterized the proceeding 
against the teacher as a blow to democ- 
racy, a violation of the right of religious 
conscience, and a misapplication of 
patriotism. This editorial was quoted in 
Time magazine. 


Rev. Kart M. Cuworowsky, minister 
of the Flatbush Unitarian Church, N. Y.. 
preached in the First Parish of Sudbury, 
Mass., this summer. Beginning this fall, 
he will write a column regularly for the 
Hebrew - American, well - known New 
York Jewish weekly. 


Jurius E. Warren, member of the ad- 
visory council, Division of Education, 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and superintendent of the public schools 
in Newton, Mass., has been appointed by 
Governor Saltonstall as Commissioner of 
Education for the state of Massachusetts. 
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THE UNITARIAN WAR SERVICE 
COUNCIL published two new leaflets 
during August. One is a companion 
piece to Your Chaplain Welcomes You, 
WSCS, a greeting from the chaplain to 
the men in his unit. The new leaflet, 
WSCSA, bears the same title, but it is 
a greeting from the chaplain to the 
women in his unit. It was prepared by 
the Council at the request of a SPAR 
chaplain in Florida. As the numbers of 
women in the service increase this new 
piece is certain to be as widely used as 
the original, of which nearly a hundred 
thousand copies have been distributed. 

The other August publication by the 
Council is Planning the Postwar World, 
a twelve-page essay by Prof. Ralph 
Barton Perry of Harvard University, 
distinguished philosopher and author of 
many books including (most recently) 
Our Side Is Right, Chairman of Amer- 
ican Defense, Harvard Group. Prof. 
Perry offers a sane, balanced view of 
postwar planning, advocating a directed 
gradualism as between the two extremist 
positions which he calls “the all-at-once 
school of thought” and “the creeper-up 
school of thought.” The back page of 
this leaflet, WSC9, sets forth a very 
practical message, “What You Can Do 
—The Next Step,” calling upon the 
reader to urge his Senators to support 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolution, 
which was endorsed by the Association 
at its last annual meeting. Designed for 
easy mailing in a number 8 government 
envelope, this piece can be used as a 
constructive social-action project in the 
local church. It can be mailed by the 
social action committee, for example, to 
prominent persons in the community, in 
the hope that they will heed the message 
on the back cover. Unitarian churches 
and organizations may secure any num- 
ber of copies free from the War Service 
Council. 


AN OPEN LETTER. Eighteen Uni- 
tarian ministers were included as signa- 
tories to an open letter to President 
Roosevelt calling upon him to guarantee 
to the Negro people of America “freedom 
from every hindrance which prevents 
their full participation in our war effort.” 
The letter, signed by 800 leaders in the 
church, labor movement, education and 
social work, was prompted by recent out- 
breaks of violence against the Negro 
people and other minority groups in the 
country. Among those signing were the 
President and Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE 
ALLIANCE of which Mrs. George A. 
Robinson of Hartford, Conn., is Presi- 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


dent will hold its fall meeting on October 
21, in the Unity Church of North 
Easton, Mass. The morning speaker 
will be Miss Sara Comins, President of 
the General Alliance. 


THE GREATER BOSTON MIN- 
ISTRY TO STUDENTS is currently 
located at Hollis, N. H., where 25 or 
more college men and women gather 
each week-end to assist in the harvest- 
ing. In this way 400 man-hours of labor 
are brought to any area where the man- 
power shortage is critical. The week-end 
workeamps will continue through Sep- 
tember 26. On October 2 the regular 
fall and winter programs of the Ministry 
to Students will begin, with seven stu- 
dent groups meeting at stated intervals, 
and with parties every Saturday night. 
The Sunday schedule will be practically 
round-the-clock, with the Eliot Club 
meeting for breakfast with Rev. and 
Mrs. Irving R. Murray and then pro- 
ceeding to the service at the First 
Church (Unitarian) in Harvard Square; 
with the Emerson Guild meeting Sunday 
afternoons at the Second Church in 
Boston; and with the Gannett Club 
meeting for supper and the evening at 
the Arlington Street Church in Boston. 
It is announced that the Annual Fall 
Conference will be held in the Harvard 


Square church on November 21, and the 


principal speaker will be Senator Harold 
Burton, Unitarian, member of the Serv- 
ice Committee, one of the sponsors of 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Resolution 
now pending in the U. S. Senate. 


“MINISTERS IN WHITE” could be 
the title of a story about unusual re- 
ligious work being done in Massachusetts 
General Hospital this season. Three 
Unitarian ministers—Rev. Alexander P. 
Winston, Jamaica Plain, Rev. Charles M. 
Styron, Lincoln, and Rev. Frank White, 
Gardner—have recently completed a 
six-week course in pastoral care in parish 
work. The Hospital’s Protestant chap- 
lain, Rev. Rollin Fairbanks, directed the 
course. Twelve other ministers studying 
at the Hospital represented eight Protes- 
tant denominations, and such varied 
geographical areas as Ontario, Canada, 
Texas and New England. 

The course included two weeks of 
“orderly work” to acquaint the ministers 
with the inner workings of a hospital. 
There was also personal counselling with 
patients, lectures by members of the 
medical staff and conferences on prob- 
lems of the minister in his church work. 
The course was instituted ten years ago 
through the epoch-making efforts of the 
late Dr. Richard Cabot and Rev. Russell 
Dicks. Through their publications on 


pastoral care of the sick, the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital has gained a 
national reputation among Protestant 
ministers. 


AUGUSTA, ME. A fire in All Souls’ 
Church, (Unitarian) , has done extensive 
damage to the auditorium; the church 
parlors and kitchens are completely 
destroyed. Meetings of the Alliance 
branch continue as before and are held 
in the homes of members. 


THE CHURCHMEN’S LEAGUE 
FOR SOCIAL ACTION in Providence, 
R. L., is the result of winter meetings held 
by a group of members and friends of 
the Westminster Unitarian Church to 
consider what action can be taken to 
speed social change for the better. Men 
in other churches were invited to join. 
Three Sunday evening forum lectures 
were held this summer. 


DEATH NOTICES 


Mrs. Greorce B. Dewson of Milton, . 
Mass., died on August 18 after a brief 
illness. She had been active for many 
years in the General Alliance, having 
recently served as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office Mission. 


Mrs. Water A. Turtue, wife of Rev. 
Walter A. Tuttle of Claremont, N. H., 
died on June 26 after a long illness. 


Mrs. Hersert W. Brovex died in 
Naperville, Ill., on June 20, 1943. She, 
with her husband, was founder of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Evanston, II1., 
in 1890. 


Mrs. Henry H. Saunperson died on 
August 9 at her summer home in Sulli- 
van Harbor, Me. 


NEWS OF THE CHAPLAINS 


Horace Westwoop, Harvey SwANson 
and Joun Cuark, all Chaplains in the 
U'S.N.R., have been assigned to the 
Marines. 


Axssot Prrrrson, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 


Irvine W. Srutrz has been promoted 
to Lieutenant Commander and is one of 
the staff of instructors at the Naval 
Chaplains’ School at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Joun F. Haywarp, who graduated 
from Meadville in June, and Roserr S. 
Miniter, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Omaha, Nebr., have been re- 
cently commissioned as Chaplains in the 


US.N.R. 


George N. Marsa, minister of 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass., has re- 
ceived his commission as a Chaplain in 
the Army and is awaiting orders to ac- 
tive duty. 
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Why Do We Need 
The Missionary Spirit? 
"THE Gospel means the good news. 

And men who have heard the good 
news of God’s love and man’s sonship 
ought to be eager to give the message 
to all their fellow men. If they are not, 
then either the gospel is not good news 
to them or they are so selfish that they 
wish to keep this precious truth to 
themselves and enjoy the contempla- 
tion of it alone. This last attitude to- 
ward the world it is hard to under- 
stand, for how can a man who has 
found a truth that is grand and inspiring 
to him and that helps him to live more 
earnestly not be anxious to impart it 
to his brother men? Unfortunately there 
are many identified with the Christian 
Church, and especially with our branch 
of it, who, while they seem to appre- 
ciate the value to them of the truths 
and the principles which they have re- 
ceived, lack what is called the mis- 
sionary spirit. Apparently it has not 
dawned upon them that it is not only 
their duty but their privilege to spread 
abroad the gospel which they regard 
as good news. 

Probably we do not realize in how 
many ways in daily life we are manifest- 
ing the missionary spirit. In one case 
it may be through awakening in our 
comrades a deeper love for Nature and 
thus leading them to a more spiritual 
view of the universe. In your solitary 
walks through the woods or up the 
mountain side or along the shore you 
come across some beautiful spot or some 
rare prospect and your natural impulse 
is not to enjoy it without any thought 
of others, but to resolve that you will 
straightway bring others to the same 
place that they may rejoice with you. 
Or, again, here is a physician who makes 
a great discovery in medical science, one 
that will revolutionize methods of heal- 
ing. Does he keep the fact to himself, 
or reveal the secret only to his family 
and friends? Not at all. The first thing 
that he thinks of is the beneficent effect 
which this discovery will have on the 
life of the race. And so, after he has 
thoroughly tested his method he at once 
gives the world the results of his patient 
investigation and special research. 

In ways like these you and I are 
constantly manifesting the missionary 
spirit. Why, then, when we enter the 
field of religious experience, where we 
deal with facts of the spiritual order, are 
we so reluctant about telling the good 
news of God and man to our friends and 
neighbors, who would be helped and up- 
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lifted by these mighty truths as we 
have been? Is it because of spiritual 
indifference to the needs of others? Then 
is our religious faith a selfish, exclusive 
contemplation of truth, a facing of the 
divine truth as if it existed for us alone. 
If this had been the attitude of Jesus, of 
Paul, Ulfilas, Boniface, Augustine, 
Luther, of the Wesleys, of Channing, of 
Martineau, is it likely that you and I 
would be worshipping here today in the 
freedom of the spirit? 

Every gospel that has been good news 
to men has created in its adherents the 
burning, yearning desire to reveal this 
truth to all men. The enduring, con- 
quering religions of the world—Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, Christianity— 
are missionary religions. Every historical 
religion that has settled down to a selfish 
enjoyment of the truths revealed to it 
by the Divine Spirit has been doomed 
to decay and final extinction. Egyptian 
religion gave the highest development 
of the moral sense to Israel and the 
world, but where is it today? Wrapped 
up with the mummies in the silent 
Pyramids. Upon every exclusive reli- 
gion, upon every religion that does not 
strive to become the faith of humanity, 
the law of death is written. If a reli- 
gion does not have the missionary spirit, 
nothing can save it from final destruc- 
tion, not even the possession of sublime 
and lofty conceptions of the universe. 

We Unitarians have been pioneers in 
the field of religious exploration for so 
many years that some of our small body 
have almost forgotten that it is our 
duty to report what we have seen and 
heard on the advance lines to the main 
body of the Christian Church, which 
travels slowly on account of having so 
much unnecessary baggage. And I fear 
that some are so proud of belonging to 
a little band of pioneers that they do 
not quite relish the idea of having the 
main body approach too near our lines. 
But already the vanguard of Liberal Or- 
thodoxy is encamping where we are, 
and we ought to welcome these brave 
souls as spiritual comrades. 


Witur1aAmM Sarrorp JONES 


Spiritual Coin— | 
True and Counterfeit 
GAM WEISSENBURGER and I had 


a talk about religion as we were 
walking along River Road near Gates 
Mills several months before his death. 

“You know,” he said, “I have come 
to the conclusion that almost everyone 
is naturally religious. 


“In my work at Halle’s and later with 
Convention Bureau,” Sam continued, “T 
used to come into close touch with busi- 
nessmen who considered themselves 
hard. But I usually discovered that 
this manner was merely a_ protective 
covering. Most of them were spiritually 
hungry.” - 

Sam’s uncanny skill at penetrating 
into the hearts of people led me to in- 
quire, “Then, why do you think so 
many men neglect religion?” 

“Because they have an idea that reli- 
gion is something which comes from the 
outside instead of realizing that it is 
within them and merely needs devel- 
opment.” 

Men and women, as Sam Weissen- 


-burger said, are naturally religious: that 


is, they are constantly seeking values 
beyond the mere things they see or 
possess. 

Said Jesus, “Where thy treasure is, 
there shall thy heart be also.” It is im- 
portant that men gratify their instinc- 
tive religious hunger not with something 
counterfeit, but with the noblest values 
conceivable. 

The state is a value; without it 
modern civilization is impossible. But 
idolize the state as the Nazis do, and 
the whole of life becomes warped. The 
same warping of the spirit inflicts those 
who worship money, or comforts, or 
themselves. 

A scientist like Marconi in searching 
for reality, an artist like Rembrandt in 
conceiving “The Night Watch,” or a 
soldier like Colin Kelly in laying down 
his life for his homeland is by his very 
act a man of religion. 

If such experiences are in and of 
themselves religious, it is clear that 
everyone is naturally religious and that 
everyone has within himself the capacity 
to appreciate and create the values 
which are ultimates. 


5 Ditwortse Lupron 
(From the Cleveland Press) 


Religious Education Program 
When the Soo-Nipi Religious Educa- 


tion Conference became another war- 
victim, the newly organized New Eng- 
land Religious Education Institutes 
Board started work on practical alterna- 
tives. The final solution is co-operation 
with the conference programs in Maine 
and New Hampshire and two week-end 
institutes in Massachusetts. 

There will be one Institute held in 
Boston on Saturday and Sunday, 
September 11 and 12. The Saturday 
sessions will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
with the exception of the dinner at 
the 20th Century Club on Joy Street. 
The Sunday sessions will all be held at 
the Arlington Street Church. This In- 
‘stitute is intended primarily for the 
the Unitarian churches in Rhode Island 
and Eastern Massachusetts and is de- 
signed to meet the needs of teachers, 
church school superintendents, ministers 
and parents. 

A remarkably strong program has 
been developed. The Institute opens on 
Saturday at 10:30 a. m. with clinic ses- 
sions led by such outstanding religious 
educators as Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, Mrs. 
Marie Cole Powell, Miss Frances Wood 
and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. Worship, 
Creative Art, Curriculum, Bible, Teach- 
ers’ Problems—these are the subjects to 
be discussed. Mrs. Martha H. Fletcher 
will lead a discussion on Youth. 

After luncheon at Headquarters, Mrs. 
Fahs will deliver the keynote address. 
Following this will come the first of 
three two-hour workshop periods. The 
other two periods come on Saturday 
evening and Sunday afternoon. Mrs. 
Fahs will consider “The Psychological 
Approach to Religious Education” and 
will develop this subject through the 
three periods. Dr. W. Linwood Chase 
of the Boston University School of 
Education will, through the three ses- 
sions, deal with the subject of “Chil- 
dren and War.” Rev. Ernest Kuebler 
will lead a workshop on “Administra- 
tion,” and Mrs. Fletcher, one on young 
people’s work. 

As the Register goes to press, other 
important events planned for the Insti- 
tute are Rev. Dan H. Fenn’s leading a 
Sunday morning discussion on “The Uni- 
tarian Way”; Dr. Frederick May Eliot’s 
preaching at the Union Service of the 
Arlington Street, First, and Second 
Churches; Dr. Eliot’s speaking after Sun- 
day dinner; and Rev. Frank E. Smith’s 
leading the closing devotionals. 

The cost for the entire Institute is 
$3.50 per person. Members of the 
churches in or near Boston are kindly 
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providing Saturday night hospitality. 
Reservations should be sent to Mr. 
Harry Porter at 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Worcester Institute, for church 
school leaders and teachers in the 
Worcester and Connecticut Valley Con- 


ference areas, will be held in the 
Worcester Church on the following 
week-end, September 18 and 19. The 


program will open Saturday morning 
with informal “clinic” discussion on a 
variety of practical topics. After a 
buffet sandwich luncheon, Rev. Frank 
E. Smith, newly appointed Executive 
Secretary of the New England Unitarian 
Council, will conduct a worship service 
and deliver a brief introductory address. 
The formal class sessions, with Mrs. 
Spoerl, Mrs. Fletcher and Mr. Kuebler 
presiding, will continue through the 
afternoon. 

Teachers will have an opportunity for 
personal conferences with the staff mem- 
bers before attending the Worcester 
Church service Sunday morning. Dinner 
will be served at the church, after which 
there will be additional class sessions. 
Dr. Savage will bring the Institute to a 
close with an address on “The Dis- 
tinctiveness of Unitarian Education.” 

The cost of the Worcester week-end 
will be $3.25, including meals, hospital- 
ity, and registration. Reservations are 
to be made through the Registrar, Mrs. 
Paul Goward, 5 Crescent St., Shrews- 
bury. 


Alliance Shoals Conference 

The annual summer conference of the 
General Alliance, traditionally held on 
Star Island and this year planned for 
July at Lake Sunapee, will be held the 
week of September 8 at The Pines Hotel, 
Cotuit, Cape Cod. 

Notices were sent out August 1 and 
within two weeks every reservation was 
taken—a total of about 125—and hotel 
facilities taxed to the limit. 

As previously announced, Rey. 
William B. Rice of Dover will be the 
lecturer for the week. His topic, “Uni- 
tarians Look Toward the Future,” will be 
subdivided under the headings: “A Heri- 
tage of Power and Vision”; “Strengthen 
the Foundations”; “Cities Strong and 


Wise”; “Beautiful for Patriot Dream”; 
and “A Thoroughfare for Freedom.” 

Following each lecture, conferences on 
Alliance Membership, Religious Educa- 
tion, Post Office Mission, Youth and 
Adult Education will take place, with 
opportunities for discussion of other 
branches of work at stated times. 
Miss Frances Wood of the Department 
of Religious Education will be present 
from Wednesday through Friday, Miss 
Ruth Twiss will represent the Alliance 
World, and varied evening entertain- 
ments are planned, including, it is hoped, 
a talk on the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee by Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

The Fair, under the able management 
of Mrs. Edward Hayes, will take place 
as usual on Friday, September 10. 

Highlights of the program will be the 
service of worship on Sunday afternoon 
at 4:30 conducted by Rev. Duncan 
Howlett in the beautiful little Federated 
Church of Cotuit, and the annual ban- 
quet on Monday evening, at which Dr. 
Eliot is to be the guest of honor and Dr. 


‘Margaret Matheson Poole the speaker. 


Monday will also feature the Presi- 
dent’s Conference led by Miss Comins, 
the meeting of the New England Direc- 
tors under Mrs. John H. Weinheimer, 
new Vice-President for New England, 
and the Evening Alliance Committee 
conference. 

On Tuesday morning General Alliance 
officers and directors will remain to hold 
the September Board meeting, and will 
adjourn for an early luncheon and 
departure on the noon train. 


Seminar for New Ministers 


Knowing where to find the informa- 
tion and help you need when you need 
it is very important—especially if you 
are a “new minister,” have the call to 
a new church safely tucked away in your 
pocket, and are about to begin work in 
that field with hope, enthusiasm and 
vigor. 

That is the “why” of the “Seminar for 
New Ministers” which is now a yearly 
event, and is held under the auspices of 
the Division of Churches of the Associa- 
tion. Past experience has shown the 
value of gathering together for a few 
days of fellowship and discussion that 
group of new ministers composed of (1) 
graduates from divinity schools about to 
go to their first parishes, and (2) those 
ministers who have just entered the 
Unitarian ministry from other denomina- 
tions. 

The Seminar this year is being held 
from August 30 to September 2, with 
its main sessions at Headquarters Build- 
ing, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. During 
these sessions all the services of the vari- 
ous departments of the Association— 
available to all ministers and churches— 
will be brought to the attention of these 
new ministers. Here, too, they will come 

(Continued on page 340) 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


The Unitarian and Universalist Fellow- 
ships read with great sorrow of the death 
of Rev. George Linnaeus Thompson on 
August 17. 

Since his graduation from Tufts Col- 
lege in 1897, Mr. Thompson served many 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
New England, and, most recently, The 
Church of the Unity in Randolph, Mass. 
He was chairman of the Massachusetts 
Prohibition party, and of the Thompson 
Family Association, and member of the 
Wolcott Lodge, the American Union for 
Social Progress, and the American Poetry 
Club. Outside his office as minister, he 
was perhaps best known as lecturer and 
writer, and, in the last role, as the author 
of Young George Washington and The 
Land of D. L. Moody. 

Mr. Thompson leaves three sons. He 
leaves, besides, a wider family—those 
who knew and loved him, and who 
mourn his death sincerely. 


MRS. GRACE A. BARBER 


In her home relations, it has been 
well said of Mrs. Barber that she was a 
true example of daughter, wife, mother 
and friend, and in her very quiet way 
she made a deep impression on all who 
had the privilege of knowing her. 

Her beautiful life of consecrated serv- 
ice has enriched for many years the 
activities of the Unitarian church of 
Bernardston; her clear soprano voice has 
added much to the dignity of the serv- 
ice, and her fine musical knowledge 
helped to maintain a rare standard of 
excellence. 


Not only her daughters, but the entire 
town is poorer because she has been 
called to join her dear ones. Let us re- 
joice that such as she have gladdened 
the world, and have left behind them 
the memory of a life lived in the Spirit 
of Jesus. 


M. B. B. 


(Continued from page 339) 
to know personally those people who can 
give them these services. 

From the opening session, presided 
over by “Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the Association, to the 
closing one, the work of the Divisions of 
the Association will be presented by the 
heads of the Departments—Promotion 
and Publicity, Religious Education, the 
Department of the Ministry, the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance, and the Finance Depart- 
ment. In addition, they will hear of 
the work of the General Alliance, the 
Service Committee and the Laymen’s 
League, through their representatives. 

Not only does the new minister see 
that he can get help for his work, but 
he is shown how he can give it. The 
advantages and responsibilities of the 
local church in the entiré Unitarian pic- 
ture also enter into these discussions, 
and as these new ministers leave for 
their parishes they go thoroughly 
equipped with knowledge of ways and 
means of implementing a thorough and 
significant program in their churches. 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted on by the General Conference 
in November. 

ComMiIssion ON PLANNING AND Re- 
view, to serve for four years beginning 
November, 1943—Rev. James Luther 
Adams, Chicago, IIl.; Laurence C. 
Staples, Washington, D. C. 

Busrness Commit Tes, to serve for two 
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years beginning November, 1943—Re- 
nominations: Judge H. Clay Burkholder, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Frank B. Frederick, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, 
Westwood, Mass.—New Nominations: 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J.; 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Program Committe, to serve for two 
years beginning November, 1943—Rev. 
Merrill O. Bates, Grosse Pointe, Mich.; 
Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Emery M. Foster, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt, 
Chicago, Il. 

Nominatinc Committers, to serve for 
four years beginning November, 1943— 
Hadley Grimm, St. Louis, Mo.; Rudolph 
C. Neuendorffer, New York City; Mrs. 
Homer T. Waterhouse, Kennebunk, 
Maine. -~ 

Article X, Section 7, of the by-laws of 
the American Unitarian Association reads 
as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting mem- 
bers, of whom not more than five shall be 
members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to 
the Secretary of the Association not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official 
ballot for said meeting.” 

For the Nominating Committee, 

Wiu1aM S. Nicxots, Chairman 
Rowanp B. Greevry, Secretary 


PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


The Unitarian War Service Council 
is sponsoring a nation-wide observance 
of Armistice Sunday and Armistice Day, 
in which all Unitarian churches and or- 
ganizations are invited to participate. 

In connection with this observance the 
November Register will be dedicated to 
Unitarians in the nation’s service, a spe- 
cial issue, greatly enlarged and with ap- 
propriate contents. The War Service 
Council will provide Unitarian ministers 
with free copies, if they will agree to 
forward them promptly to their men 
and women in service. The Council 
will arrange for this by direct corre- 
spondence with the ministers. But this 


‘issue will also be of great interest to 


the home front, so that some churches 
will want extra copies for their mem- 
bers, and these copies should be pur- 
chased directly from the Register. The 
Council will provide free copies only for 
forwarding to men and women in serv- 
ice. 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot will prepare 
an Armistice Sunday Message which the 
Council will provide, free of* charge, to 
all participating churches, in sufficient 
quantity so that every Unitarian attend- 
ing church on November 7 may have 
a copy. This Message, with our knowl- 
edge that from coast to coast Unitarians 
will be joined together that morning in 
a mighty fellowship of prayer for a dur- 
able and a just peace, should serve to 
heighten our sense of belonging to the 
wider Unitarian movement. That sense 
of belonging should, in turn, both help 
to resolve some of the tensions that 
the war has brought into our lives, and 
serve to renew our determination that 
this war shall issue in a people’s peace. 

Where possible our churches are urged 
to hold special evening services on 
Thursday, November 11; the use of the 
“Service of Commemoration and Con- 
secration” (first used at May Meetings 
in Boston last spring, and now available 
from the Beacon Press in quantity and 
at cost) is commended. National Uni- 
tarian organizations will urge their local 
branches to fit their November program 
meetings into the scheme of the obser- 
vance. 

Churches and ministers are urged to 
make plans at once to participate in the 
observance. The War Service Council 
has entrusted all arrangements to the 
following committee: Irving R. Murray, 
Chairman, Unitarian War Service Coun- 
cil; Dan Huntington Fenn, Unitarian 


War Service Council; Mrs. Frank B. 


Frederick, Unitarian War Service Coun- 
cil; Max D. Gaebler, American Uni- 
tarian Youth; Lt. Col. Abbot Peterson, 
Unitarian War Service Council; Henry 
H. Putnam, Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Miss Margaret W. Thacher, General Al- 
liance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 


Christian Women; Edwin Henry Wilson, — 


Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
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REPORT ON CHAPTER PROGRAMS, 1942-1943 


AST year was a good one for Lay- 

men’s League chapters. There were, 
to be sure, problems of heat, transporta- 
tion, and war jobs, which in some cases 
cut down attendance at meetings, and 
here and there resulted in a cancella- 
tion of programs. But on the whole the 
chapters showed a determination to 
carry on, and they found ways of doing 
it. It was a year when there were big 
jobs to be done in which the League 
might actively share, and our chapters 
rose to the occasion. Our roster of 
chapters now stands at 106—the high- 
est figure reached at any time in the 
past five years. New chapters are in 
process of formation, stimulated by the 
challenge of the times. 

Early this summer, at the request of 
the Mid-West Committee of the League, 
we sent a questionnaire to all chapter 
secretaries, requesting information on 
the past season’s activities. Returns 
from that questionnaire are incomplete 
to date, but we would like at this time 
to pass on to program chairmen and 
other chapter officers some of the pro- 
grams and projects reported. 


ALL BUT THE ARTS 


Of all lecture and discussion topics 
recorded, approximately 9 per cent were 
in the fields of religion and philosophy: 
25 per cent dealt mainly with the war and 
international relations; 25 per cent with 
problems of national or local govern- 
ment; and 8 per cent with biology, in- 
cluding birds, fish, poultry breeding, 
victory gardens, and nature study; with 
the remaining 33 per cent scattered 
through the other natural and _ social 
sciences. Somewhat surprisingly — to 
this observer at least—there were prac- 
tically no programs devoted to literature 
or the fine arts except for reviews of 
Wendell Willkie’s One World, which we 
have counted under “international rela- 
tions.” Chapters in our cosmopolitan 
cities may care to borrow a theme from 
Berkeley, California. There the Hosmer 
Chapter adopted as a general subject 
“The Postwar Reconstruction to Build 
for a Just and Lasting Peace.” In turn, 
natives of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
India, Russia, Egypt, Spain and Ger- 
many spoke on their individual blueprints 
for a better world. 


CLEVELAND CALLS 
FOR VOTES 


However, not all chapters have this 
international representation close at 
hand. Indeed, so often is the choice of 
subject limited by the availability of a 
specialist to spéak on it that a listing of 
all the novel topics reported would be of 
doubtful value to those planning next 
year’s meetings. Two unusual approaches 
are noteworthy, however, as being easily 
adaptable to almost any chapter pro- 
gram. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, church offers 
one of them. At the November meet- 
ing of the chapter, the program com- 
mittee submitted a mimeographed list 
of discussion topics with a request that 
from this list those present at each 
meeting select the subject for the meet- 
ing to follow. On each occasion one of 
the members led the discussion, while an 
expert consultant in the chosen field was 
invited to present his views. Topics 
suggested were grouped under the gen- 


eral headings: “Labor vs. Capital,” 
“Religious Concepts,” “War and Peace.” 
“Race Problems,” “News Censorship 


and Propaganda” and “Postwar Eco- 
nomic and Political Problems.” The 
programs proved stimulating, with at- 
tendance averaging slightly more than 
forty. 


DEMOCRACY WORKS 
IN NEEDHAM 


The second plan which experience 
would seem to recommend comes from 
Needham, Massachusetts. There the 
laymen, inspired by an address on 
“What the Citizen Can Do to Make 
Democracy Work” by ex-Governor Louis 
O. Barrows of Maine, decided to learn 
as much as possible about their own 
town and state governments. Speakers 
during the year presented the problems 
and the functions of the Town Finance 
Committee, the local Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation, the School Committee, and the 
Massachusetts General Court. The 
chapter urges other laymen’s groups to 
consider a similar theme, which offers 
both variety and continuity—and a 
basic education in the working of democ- 
racy. 


OUR VERSATILE CHAPTERS 


Few chapters confine their activities to 
the popular series of lectures and discus- 
sions. In the League Bulletin we have 
already reported from time to time the 
projects, great and small, undertaken by 
laymen for their church and their com- 
munity. The questionnaire added to our 
list of such enterprises carried through 
during the past year. Some of the activ- 
ities follow: 

Painting church fence 

Chopping wood for church fireplaces 

Sponsoring Boy Scout troop 

Aiding in Civilian Defense 

Running church picnics 

Ushering at Sunday services 

Holding mock trial as church enter- 

tainment 

Holding debate with Alhance as 

church entertainment 

Running community forum 

Holding joint meetings with Jewish 

Men’s Club 

Building portable desks for veterans’ 

hospital 

Running Every Member Canvass to 

raise local budget 

Presenting United Unitarian Appeal in 

local church. 


LET OUR OFFICE HELP YOU 


If any program chairman in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic regions 
does not have at hand our “List of Vol- 
unteer Speakers for 1943-1944,” he should 
write us for it. This is but a beginning of 
what we hope will be an increasingly 
useful directory. 

Yet the fact remains that no program 
suggestions, however soundly based on 
successful experience, will take the place 
of originality and initiative on the part 
of the program committee. Your church 
and your community offer opportunities 
of service which your own laymen are 
in the best position to recognize. We 
hope your men will grasp these oppor- 
tunities—and then tell us about them 
in order that other chapters may be 
better prepared to see possibilities of 
service in their own areas. . Meanwhile, 
we will continue to offer to your com- 
mittees such suggestions as we can. 


Freperick T. McGuu, Jr. 
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To the Regster: 

The report of the session at Rowe 
Camp this summer which was carried in 
the August issue of the Register described 
the program adequately; but certain 
other significant features of the session 
might well be noted. Rowe Camp was 
the only Unitarian young people’s leader- 
ship training conference that carried on 
in New England this summer. While 
other conferences were being cancelled 
because of food and transportation dif- 
ficulties, the Rowe Camp Conference, 
hitherto of one week’s duration, was ex- 
panded to a two-weeks’ session. The 
first week had a capacity enrollment, 
and the enrollment for the second week 
was above average. This record was 
made possible by detailed planning, 
many months in advance, on the part of 
the Director, Rev. Robert Killam, and 
that body of laymen known as the Rowe 
Camp Corporation. It is a challenge to 
the discontinued conferences, for coming 
summers; and until these conferences are 
resumed, those young people who turn 
to Rowe will continue to be welcome. 

James B. Newianps 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

In these times when my reading and 
hearing lead me to conclude that little 
heed is paid to Unitarianism as being 
anything more than a religion of good 
works, which God knows I do not value 
lightly; and when such definitions of Uni- 
tarianism as I not frequently come on 
beg the question by centering on the 
splendid works of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, there may be among your 
readers some outmoded, old souls like 
myself, and some young and not out- 
moded, I hope, who will welcome the two 
sentences which I append hereto. They 
come from the farewell sermon, preached 
June 25, 1854, by John Hamilton Thom 
after his twenty-five years’ incumbency 
of the famous pulpit of Renshaw Street 
Chapel in Liverpool. 

I am in debt to L. P. Jacks whose re- 
cent encomium led me to read Thom. 
And that reading, I must add, has clari- 
fied much that has always been vague, if 
not meaningless, to me about a doctrine 
which I have professed all my days. In- 
deed I have many times fallen back on 
this fact as being evidence of its virtue, 
which is as unsatisfactory to oneself as 
it is weak, and utterly useless if you 
nace explain the matter to somebody 
else. 

The sublime and compelling direct- 
ness of Thom’s English cannot fail to 
recall Cardinal Newman. But there is a 
resemblance between them which deeply 
underlies any question of mere English, 
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and put them curiously near together 
despite their being at opposite poles of 
the theological sphere. 
Bidding farewell 
flock, Thom said: “Your distinguishing 
Principles are clear as the Sunlight, and 


to his Unitarian 


may be stated in two sentences. You 
are Dissenters, not because you have the 
Truth, but because you have, and shall 
ever have, Freedom to find it. You are 
Unitarians because you are not, and will 
not be, Sectarians; because you see 
clearly that the folds whose fences are 


speculative orthodoxies must always ex- - 


clude some portion of the flock of Christ, 
and that the principle of the Church 
Universal, as laid down in the Saviour’s 
prayer—that all men should be one with 
the Father even as he was—is simply 
the recognition of the image of God in 
Human Nature.” 
Aurrep MansrieLtp Brooxs 

Gloucester, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

We are finding The Christian Register 
good reading in these days, and judge 
that the movement over there is very 
much alive. 

You will have seen from the Beacon 
that we are now regularly broadcasting 
on Sunday afternoons from one of our 
commercial radio stations. The session 
lasts for half an hour. 

Wiu1am BorroMLry 
Melbourne Unitarian Church, 
East Melbourne, Australia 


To the Register: 

I have been a reader of the Register 
for years, but I have hesitated to write 
you, feeling your space was too valuable 
for me to impose my opinions on it. 
However after reading the letter in the 
August issue by Gertrude Weismann I 
have had a change of mind. 

May I remind the writer of that letter 
that Norway’s back-stabbing Quislings 
were the German children Norway so 
kindly took in after the first World War? 
When Mrs. Weismann says of the Nazi 
prisoners, “ship them to America,” she 
has overlooked some important facts. 
First of all, America is going to have 
ships from many parts of the globe 
coming in heavy-laden with a more pre- 
cious cargo, ie., her own sick and 
wounded, not to mention the per- 
manently maimed. The Nazis have laid 
a big enough task on our doorsteps. 
Secondly, she has thought only of the 
Germans. She might have enlarged her 
generous heart to take in the Japanese 
and the Italians. Why discriminate? 

May I suggest that the Nazis be put 
to work rebuilding the parts of the 
world they have laid in ruins? If any- 


» 


thing could, maybe that would teach — 


them that their cruelty and destructive- 
ness has a price for them too. To 
compel them to carry back the valuable 
things they stole from the countries 
they invaded might give them an idea 
of what civilized peoples mean when 
they say “honesty is the best policy.” 
The United States has no“priority on 
a “Religious and Community” life. Take 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, ete— 
they are a credit to Europe. The Nazis 


could have learned all there is to know ~ 


about the “Brotherhood of Man” from 
them. 

Let us continue to do all in our 
power to make this a better world, but 
do let’ us know when the very thing 
we are fighting and dying for is being 


- used and abused—freedom; it seems to 


me many have yet to learn the real 
meaning of the word. Let us be tender- 
hearted but always tough-minded. 

Harriet SHaw Boscuen 
North Tarrytown, New York 


To the Register: 

The report in the July Register of the 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith unfortunately places 
Unitarians in the position of claiming 
greater credit than they deserve. 

The original group which set up the 
Conference Committee was convened by 
the undersigned as the Editor of the 
Humanist, and was composed not only 
of Unitarians but also of leaders from 
the Ethical Culture Societies, various 
professors of phifosophy and education, 
the leader of the New York Humanist 
Society and various independent hu- 
manists and liberals. The decision was 
made not to give the Conference any 
label, as a broad unison of liberal think- 
ers was sought. The Conference is a 
function of the Committee and thus far 
sponsored by individuals only. If any 
deserves particular credit it is the 
Ethical Society of New York which 
housed the Conference and whose dy- 
namic leader, Dr. Jerome Nathanson, 
more than any other person was re- 
sponsible for a successful Conference 
with approximately 500 in attendance. 

The Conference will continue—we 
hope with even wider participation by 
Unitarians than before. 

Epwin H. Witson 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


To the Register: : 

I want to congratulate you on the 
great success of The Christian Register. 
I am eighty-three years old. The Register 
has been in our home ever since I can 
remember. I began with its good stories 
for children and have enjoyed it all 
along, but never so much as since the 
Association assumed responsibility for it. 
I think it has never been so good as now. 


Mrs. Samuget T. Maynarp ~-— 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL., Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Programs 
Not 
Copyrighted 


Our chapters in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Needham, Mass., 
will be happy to have your 
Program Committee borrow 
their ideas. See the League 
Bulletin in this issue of The 
Christian Register. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


* 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


‘= 


* 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


Reproduced by permission of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


“For how long did you say?” 


My friend Mary L. was complaining of 
the insomnia that has been making her 
nights miserable. 


Suggested one of the party: “Why 
don’t you count sheep?” 
“You can’t, nowadays,’ protested 


Mary. “It makes you drool.” 


—Boston Globe 


The family had returned from church. 


Dad _ eriticized the sermon. Mother 
thought the organist made a lot of 
mistakes. Sister didn’t like the choir’s 


singing. But they all shut up when little 

Bill chipped in: “I thought it was a 

mighty good show for a nickel.” 
—Santa Fe Magazine 


When George Kaufman was a drama- 
tic editor, he hired an assistant a 
young man just out of college, who 
turned in a long and ponderous review, 
full of references to the classics. At the 
bottom of the page was a long list of 
feotnotes, explaining the meaning of 
various words and phrases. The foot- 
notes were indicated by asterisks and 
daggers, which dotted the page. 

After reading it, Kaufman placed an- 
other asterisk next to one of the longest 
words. Then he added a footnote of his 
own. It said: 

“Does not carry dining car.” 


—Boston Glote 


as 


Money For Your Treasury 
OVER 2,000,000 
cM NFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasirv or for the purchase of U. WAR 


BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dilworth Lupton 


now daily columnist for the Cleve- 
land Press, available for lecturing 
and out-of-town preaching. 

Suggested Topics: The Unique Mission 
of the Unitarian Church; Winning the 
War and Winning the Peace; Education 
for the Post-war World; Living under 


Tension; The Race Problem. 


2253 Delaware Dr, Cleveland 6 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 
Cotablished (W2 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK.WY. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 106 years of service 1943 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS. & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST, 23n0 STREET,,NEW.YORK, N.Y. \ 


intel Bellevue 


Bearon Sirert, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Classified Advertising 


WANTED—In 


a Unitarian minister’s house, 25 
miles south of Boston, a housekeeper. Two or 
three adults in family; no washing; pleasant, 
congenial home for reliable woman with initia- 
tive. Please reply direct to Rev. H. R. Gredler, 
Norton, Mass. 


WANTED-—Christian couple with farm back- 
ground to develop livestock, agriculture, and 
forest on church-owned fresh-air farm in southern 
New Hampshire. Appreciate statement of train- 
ing and experience in first letter. Rev. L. C. 
3ockes, R.F.D. er Hudson, N. H. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Summer Union Services: Sept. 
5, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D.; Sept. 12, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, D. D. Regular Church Serv- 
ices resumed Sept. 19, with Mr. Greeley preach- 
ing. <A cordial welcome to all. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded, 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. D.. Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Every Tues. and Fri., 
12 m. Service of Prayer. Open daily 9 a. m. to 
4 p.m. All are welcome. 
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Mast Gifts ta Men and Women in Seruice Nous! 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP : 
THE FOLLOWING SUGGESTIONS = 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Volumes | & Il 
Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Here are two volumes, each containing well over 600 pages, 
compact in size, and infinitely rich in content; great readings 
gathered from all recorded time; sources of enlightenment upon 
what constitutes the good life and the inspiration to live it. 
These selections “will companion a man when he is alone, com- 


selected Thi 


three noted ae readable and spirited fort him in the shadows, and when the sun-comes out, make 
collection isight and strength; a_ spiritual him thankful for it."~ELLERY SEDGWICK, formerly Editor, 
manual of arm Atlantic Monthly 

In blue or khaki cloth, 50c Paper edition, 25c Volumes I & II, $3.00 each ‘Boxed Set, $5.00 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE THE COMPLETE SAYINGS 


Just Published 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE OF JESUS 
Readings of profound beauty and significance, FAITH FOR ; 
‘drawn from the whole Bible, are brought into The opportunity to read in two short hours 
relation with the larger thought of which they OUR GENERATION : the most comforting and inspiring words ever 
ete ae, he Beas baat aie iv By Karl W. Deutsch spoken, the soundest advice ever given, the 
ites. ot aN gS Some gg ace 35¢ teachings of the greatest teacher of all times. 
i : n sale in the Booksh i» 
Cloth, $1.50 Service Edition, $1.50 | _OnSalem the Bookshop | Bound in cloth, $1.00 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


“THE REGISTER REPORTS” 


Can Unitarians provide religious 
leadership in today’s world ? 


This is the fundamental question that The Christian Register seeks to 
answer in its pages each month. Articles, news stories, pictures of 
Unitarianism around the world, on all fronts. Recent contributors in- 
clude Franz Boas, Pearl-Buck, Leon Feuchtwanger, Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, Leverett Saltonstall, Willard L. Sperry, James M. Landis 
and Dirk J. Struik. 


Subscribe today 
$1.50 a year in the United States or Canada 


Ask about the Group Plan for church organizations 


‘Tear off and mail today to: 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Please begin my subscription with the October issue. 
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